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This Issue in Brief 


Highlights of 40 Years in the Correctional Field 
—And Looking Ahead.—Forty-one years ago when 
Professor Robert H. Gault of Northwestern Uni- 
versity became editor of the Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, basic intelligence was ad- 
vanced as the key to criminal nature, Clifford W. 
Beers’ A Mind That Found Itself had been off the 
press a year or two, maximum security prisons 
were in their heyday, and William Healey had just 
gotten started with his juvenile court psychopathic 
institute at Chicago. In his challenging article Pro- 
fessor Gault recounts some of the highlights in the 
correctional field during the past 40 years and 
charts the course for the years ahead. The best cor- 
rection, Professor Gault declares, is prevention— 
and plain, old-fashioned, sound character is the 
best prevention of all. 

Citizens Crime Commissions.—The Senate’s Spe- 
cial Committee To Investigate Crime in Interstate 
Commerce, popularly known as the Kefauver Com- 
mittee, awakened the American public to the crime 
conditions existing throughout the country, the 
general lack of knowledge about crime, and the ab- 
sence of leadership to do something about crime 
conditions. As part of the solution to the nation- 
wide problem the Senate Crime Committee recom- 
mended the establishment of citizens crime com- 
missions similar .to those at Miami and Chicago. 
We have asked Virgil W. Peterson, operating di- 
rector of the Chicago Crime Commission since 
1942, and former FBI special agent in charge at 
the Milwaukee, St. Louis, and Boston offices, to 
give an account of how the crime commission at 
Chicago deals with crime. 


Correctional Practices and the Law.—Assisted 
by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
American Law Institute is now engaged in the 
drafting of a model code of criminal law. The In- 
stitute proposes to consider not only the law defin- 
ing criminal behavior, but also the law governing 
the treatment of the offender. Herbert Wechsler, 
professor of law at Columbia University and re- 
porter for the Institute’s criminal law project, 
points out that the drafting of the penal code will 
take into account the insight, knowledge, and ex- 
perience of the various disciplines and professions 
concerned with the prevention and control of 
crime. Professor Wechsler contends that the goals 
of treatment are complex and that each of the tra- 
ditional objectives—deterrence, incapacitation, and 
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rehabilitation—is ordinarily entitled to considera- 
tion. He believes, moreover, that penal law should 
consider not only the offender—as modern, pro- 
gressive thought upholds—but also the character 
and circumstances of the crime. A distinction 
should be made between major and minor crimes 
and their respective sanctions, he proposes, with 
full regard for the harmfulness of the specific 
crime and the consequent importance of deterring 
it. Professor Wechsler concludes his article by com- 
menting on the authority which should determine 
the kind of treatment and the limitations within 
which such judgments should be made. 


A New Start on an Old Problem.—‘We as a Na- 
tion are not doing all we can to get at the best way 
of preventing and treating juvenile delinquency,” 
says Dr. Martha M. Eliot, chief of the United 
States Children’s Bureau. Reports from 179 juve- 
nile courts throughout the country reveal that ju- 
venile delinquency cases have increased close to 20 
percent from 1948 to 1951. Dr. Eliot finds that we 
are not providing the kind of treatment many of 
these children need to help them become useful, 
worth-while citizens. She proposes a new start in 
coming to grips with the delinquency problem. 

A Few Facts About Juvenile Delinquency.—In 
1951 a total of 350,000 children were brought to 
the attention of the juvenile courts in this country 
for delinquent behavior. An estimated million chil- 
dren came in contact with the police because of 
misbehavior, and many more delinquent children 
escaped the attention of the law. The majority of 
those brought before the juvenile courts were be- 
tween 15 and 17. These and other pertinent facts 
compiled by the Children’s Bureau and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation give suport to the growing 
concern about juvenile delinquency in the United 
States. 

Preventing Delinquency.—‘Any program that 
attempts to lessen delinquency in children so that 
they will not develop into criminal adults must 
take into consideration all those factors which pro- 
duce conflict in the community and conflict in the 
individuals within the community,” emphasizes Dr. 
Hyman S. Lippman, director of the Amherst H. 
Wilder Child Guidance Clinic at St. Paul. In his 
timely and concise article Dr. Lippman gives some 
established facts about delinquency causation and 
treatment. He believes that systematic studies of 


the early life and experience of children who later 


have become involved in delinquency and crime 
will focus new light on delinquency prevention. 


Managing Misbehavior at the Detention Home.— 
In the December 1952 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION 
Richard Allaman, assistant superintendent of 
Ormsby Village at Anchorage, Kentucky, discussed 
“Human Relations at the Detention Home.” In his 
second and final article he considers various meth- 
ods and devices for controlling misbehavior. Phy- 
sical punishment is ruled out altogether and pun- 
ishment of a nonphysical nature, he asserts, has 


to be special and occasional and not a characteris- 


tic feature of life at the detention home. Parents, 
teachers, probation officers, judges, and institu- 
tional workers—in fact, anyone who deals with 
misbehaving children—will find Mr. Allaman’s ar- 
ticle challenging reading. 


Volunteer Participation in the Rehabilitation of 
Girls.—During the past 2 years the Committee on 
Rehabilitation of the Cincinnati Social Hygiene 
Society has been utilizing the resources of sponsor 
groups to help restore delinquent girls to good citi- 
zenship. Starting out with individual sponsors, the 
Committee came to the conclusion that the girls de- 
rived greater help from the wealth of resources 
available within a group. Margaret von Selle, edu- 
cational associate on the Society’s staff, tells how 
the Committee on Rehabilitation was organized, 
explains how its sponsors were recruited, and dem- 
onstrates how the sponsor groups work in close re- 
lationship with the girls while at the institution 
and later in the community. 

Some Basic Problems in Criminological Re- 
search.—‘Too large a part of present research con- 
sists of an assembly of available information with- 
out adequate analysis of how such information was 
obtained, or of what types of comparisons are war- 
ranted from the information at hand,” asserts Pro- 
fessor of Sociology George B. Vold of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Exposing the weakness of much 
inadequate and ineffective research in the field of 
criminology today, Professor Vold calls attention 
to the confusion that results from differences in 
terminology, points to the need for greater empha- 
sis on the principal groups of crimes, and comments 
on the difficulty in obtaining control groups. He 
stresses in particular that only persons trained in 
research techniques should direct research studies. 
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Highlights of 40 Years in the Correctional 
Field—And Looking Ahead 


By ROBERT H. GAULT, PH.D. 
Editor-in-Chief, Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Science* 


editor of FEDERAL PROBATION to write of a 

few highlights I have seen in the correctional 
field since I assumed the editorship of the Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology (as it was then 
called) in 1911. We have traveled far but not all 
the way to where we want to go. 


[= GLAD TO RESPOND to an invitation from the 


A Wide Front 


In 1911 we were still close to the National Con- 
ference of Criminal Law and Criminology (1909). 
The late John Henry Wigmore—affectionately re- 
membered for his human qualities and admired be- 
cause of his great scholarship—was then dean of 
the Northwestern University School of Law. He 
and his associates called the Conference to mark 
the fiftieth anniversary of the school and “.. . to 
awaken the legal profession to the striking modern 
advances made outside of it by the sciences that 
contribute to criminology .. .” Representatives of 
many sciences and professions attended from 
nearly every state in the Union. 

Such conferences, novel then, are conventional 
now among correctionists and others. “. . . there 
is no branch of learning but may be helped . . . by 
association with other parts” (Blackstone). Their 
spirit has entered scientific research. Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency is a conspicuous example.! 
Scientific folk of many specialties and social agen- 
cies of Boston and environs, almost without excep- 
tion, contributed to this work. The years have 
placed increasing weight upon co-ordination and 
co-operation. The importance of this development 
cannot be overrated. Correctional workers are 
among its beneficiaries. 


Of Criminal Nature 


Correctional workers, like others who are essen- 
tially educators, must know the basic characteris- 
tics of criminals and delinquents. What are they? 


* Dr. Gault is also professor emeritus of psychology at. Northwestern 
University. 

1 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile Deli inquency. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1950. 

2 William Healy, M.D., The Indiv: idual Delinquent. New York: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1915. 


There have been several answers. The prevailing 
conception of offenders in any period will be a 
guide to those who deal with them. The psycholo- 
gists of 40 or 50 years ago, some of them, advanced 
low basic intelligence as the key to criminal nature. 
The new Binet Tests were being put to work. Up to 
70 or 80 percent of criminals and delinquents were 
alleged to be afflicted with very low intelligence 
levels. What but crime and delinquency could be 
expected of them? Many thought the sources of 
criminality had been uncovered. There was fear 
that we should have an institution in every second 
city block to take care of potential jail birds! There 
was no encouragement there for correctional 
workers. You can’t doctor up low basic intelli- 
gence. 

Strange that it did not immediately occur to the 
pioneers that they had examined only a small sam- 
ple of caught and convicted offenders; that a host 
of equally wicked ones had been smart enough to 
go uncaught, and that a large proportion of low- 
level people were living honestly, each in his own 
simple way. But the testers were quite sure of 
themselves. It took World War I to set them right. 
For drafted psychologists assigned to personnel 
service in the United States Army made new tests 
and techniques. Some of them found later in civi- 
lian life that several reformatory populations were 
closely like draftees and the people generally in re- 
spect to intelligence—age for age—though, again, 
the prisoners were only those who had not got 
away. 

We probably could have got along without a 
World War to correct the testers, for Dr. William 


- Healy,? director of what was then called the Juve- 


nile Psychopathic Institute, was accumulating psy- 
chological data from juvenile court cases in Chi- 
cago during 5 years to 1914. He had reported that 
low intelligence was a major factor in about 10 
percent of the examinees—not 70 or 80 percent. 
Maybe that figure was misleading because Healy, 
too, like examiners of reformatory populations, was 
dealing with a selected group. The correctionalists 
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still lacked a good conception of the criminal na- 
ture. But basic intelligence was fading from the 
picture—which was something. 

An event occurred in 1908 which had great con- 
sequences. For in that year a remarkable story 
of mental illness and recovery —A Mind That 
Found Itself? came to light. It was another Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. In 1935 its twenty-fifth edition was 
published. The book started something for correc- 
tions and general criminology. But the author was 
then interested only in the mentally ill, for it was 
his own “mind that found itself.” Cure the men- 
tally sick and quench the shame and superstition 
of their distressed families. That’s what Clifford 
Beers wanted. I twice talked with him several 
years after his first edition appeared. He had be- 
come interested in delinquency. He was a stimu- 
lating but retiring figure in the mental hygiene 
movement. A remarkable array of men and women 
enlisted with him—men like Dr. Walter Fernald 
and Dr. Thomas W. Salmon whose intellect and 
genial spirit would make him a powerful leader in 
spite of anything. I recall his relating an incident 
from his shy boyhood—how his participation as a 
hesitant substitute won a match between chess 
teams and brought him local applause. The experi- 
ence made him desert his father’s great study chair 
and saved him from being a confirmed bookish re- 
cluse. I have often used the story to suggest one of 
the best medicines for creaking personalities and 
ailing minds. Nothing so potent as a bit of success 
in human relations. 

It was a stimulating period to live in. Psycholo- 
gists were being outrun on the road toward a most 
useful conception of the offender. Medically and 
psychiatrically trained men and women were at 
the fore and their thought was oriented toward 
cure, naturally, which appealed to the correctional 
workers, for they are treatment minded, also. 

What did these folk say of criminal nature? It’s 
an arrangement or pattern of personality elements 
— intelligence, attitudes, motivations, feelings, 
fears, values, anxiety, love, hate, suspicion, drives, 
ambition, and the like. If the pattern is unbalanced, 
human relations may be awry, and correctional 
workers must then shore up where they can. They 
are to criminals as educators are to obstreperous 
pupils. Some personality elements need rearrange- 

3 Clifford Beers, A Mind That Found Itself. (25th Edition) Double- 
“The Prison’s in Crime Prevention,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 41. 1 ff. 

Kenyon I. Scudder, Prisoners Are People. tew York: Doubleday and 

te a. to Mr. Whitman’s graduated cottage scheme as a 


preparation for parole, see his “Operation of the New Parole Law in 
Illinois,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 9. 385 ff. 


ment; a little more emphasis here and a little less 
there, so good human relations may be promoted. 
Correction is not a case of casting out devils but of 
trimming a ship. 


Instead of High Wallis 


That was the heyday—40 years ago—of maxi- 
mum security prisons. Prominent citizens boasted 
that no prisoner would get out of Statesville, Ili- 
nois, till the authorities were good and ready. But 
minimum security was on the way. It would be has- 
tened, for growing prison populations and increas- 
ing cost of building—these at least—would shock 
us into our senses. Besides, the growing under- 
standing of wholesome human relations would have 
powerful effect, too.* 

This reminds me, by the way, of a rare expert of 
earlier years in the prison field—John L. Whitman. 
He had moved on from the wardenship of the old 
Cook County (Chicago) Jail to the superintend- 
ency of the Chicago House of Correction when I 
first knew him. His development of profitable pris- 
on industries, including breaking up and selling 
heaps of junk, impressed me. The junk, by the way, 
was accumulated by selected prisoners, roaming 
the streets in wagons, unguarded. “Trust’em as far 
as you dare. It’s good medicine,” said Mr. Whit- 
man, who saw human relations as clearly as any of 
us does in 1952. Most men, out of at leasta glimmer 
of self-respect, want to support themselves and 
their families. So he managed to pay a small wage 
to employed prisoners. Like others, they want to 
be coworkers in what they think is a great enter- 
prise. So Whitman inspired them with the thought 
that they were working with the city and tax- 
payers—and they believed it. They want recogni- 
tion; he got it for them in a variety of ways. He 
taught them to think well of themselves for what 
they were doing. 

There is a far-reaching change going on now in 
the industrial world, powered by the same head of 
steam the superintendent was using. Put that 
groucher on a useful committee with a couple of 
fellow workers, a foreman or two, and one or two 
from “upstairs” and see him go! Whitman worked 
that line to the limit. The type of human relations 
that succeeds in a manufactory is a safe bet in 
prison or in college. No one resigns from the human 
race merely by going to jail. 

Naturally, Mr. Whitman was for minimum se- 
curity. His salty talk about it was good to hear.® 
Our federal and state experiments in that line 
would make him glad. They do not improve on his 
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ideas but they fulfill his dreams. “Dreams don’t 
come true at one jump” were the last words I heard 
him speak. Where there was one Whitman in 1911 
—there are now 20. That’s good headway. Many an 
eager correctional worker is impatient with the 
progress he is making toward getting his ideas in- 
to tangible form. But when I look back over 40 
years I am amazed at the ground we have covered, 
within our institutions alone. Early in these 40 
years state-wide co-ordination and co-operation of 
civicand official crime fighting agencies was hardly 
more than a topic for casual conversation. August 
Vollmer went above that level’ in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, by co-ordinating the town’s local agencies. 

And there is the Youth Authority in California 
and elsewhere.’ It represents co-ordination and co- 
operation to the nth degree in the interest of good 
human relations among convicted offenders and 
between them and the rest of us. Nothing new, 
really, but improved techniques. The ideal of ret- 
ribution dies when the spirit of the Youth Au- 
thority enters, deterrence becomes a sort of after- 
effect like green grass after rain, rehabilitation 
takes over and elements of personality begin to fall 
into a new pattern. 

I have seen many times in recent years that 
“hardheaded men of affairs” quickly catch the in- 
fection after exposure to these developments. 
Thirty years ago they seemed to have been success- 
fully vaccinated against it. This is one of the im- 
portant phenomena of our time. You might inter- 
pret it as proof of the “utility of teaching.” For it 
has been estimated that more than twelve millions 
of us are yearly being dosed with “psychology in 
human relations” and the “interdependence of 
men.” We take the medicine in school and college, 
in adult education classes, in churches, and in pop- 
ular and industrial periodicals. It’s in the air we 
breathe. Men absorb it, insensible to the process 
and unconscious of its reach and grasp. Recall the 
boy who soaks up the political and religious atmos- 
phere of home which is bound to give life-long 
color to many aspects of his life. It is this psycho- 
logic process that is producing a new industrial 
and correctional attitude. 


“Moral Weight” of Imprisonment 
The principle of the indeterminate sentence was 


6 August Vollmer, ‘“Predelinquency,” Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, 14. 279 ff. 

——_—_—_—_——__,, “Co-ordinated Effort To Prevent Crime,” ibid, 19. 
196 ff. 


7 Karl Holton, “California Youth Authority; Eight Years of Action,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, and Political Science, 41. 1 ff. 

8 Albert H. Hall, ‘““Report of the Comittee on Indeterminate Sentence 
and Parole,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 2. 832 ff. 


old in 1911, as applied to juveniles. Five states had 
adopted it for adults, and 4 years later there were 
31. Now it’s in the federal system and in all but 
nine states. Forty years ago Minnesota had just 
passed an indeterminate sentence law. A commit- 
tee of the American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology studied it and reported in 1912.8 

The members of the committee, like many other 
intelligent men and women at that time, were 
naively confident that “the very uncertainty and 
indefiniteness of the (prison) term enhances its 
moral weight and intensifies its effect as a puni- 
tive and reformatory agency.” Today that sounds 
like “cruel and unusual punishment” ; like waiting 
for a greatly belated train without the benefit of 
an information desk. 

But parole officers and educators in 1952 under- 
stand that an indispensable prescription for suc- 
cess in the preparation of child or man for a 
change in his status is knowledge that the change 
is within his power to accomplish; that it can be 
done in an approximate number of years or 
months; that certain specific demands for effort 
and good will are upon his shoulders; that he will 
have proper assistance in meeting the demands, 
and that “We here, all of us, expect you to suc- 
ceed.” 

The committee, in fact, recognized much of this 
as other paragraphs in the report indicate full well. 
Their lines concerning “uncertainty and indefinite- 
ness” may be in the nature of a slip of the tongue. 
For they go on to say that (parole) “furnishes 
most valuable clinical opportunities for educa- 
tional methods.” And further “. . . conditional re- 
lease (involving) aid by the kindly office of parole 
agents, not only furnishes a practical means of 
testing the sincerity (of the prisoner) .. . but it 
also supplements the reformatory work by fur- 
nishing favorable conditions to the prisoner in re- 
suming his place in society.” The only problem, 
the committee said in conclusion, is administra- 
tive. They were ahead of their time. 

A visitor at a parole conference today can esti- 
mate the mileage we have made since 1912. He will 
hear professionals talking about preparole rela- 
tions and occupational problems—not about the 
virtues of “indefiniteness and uncertainty” ; about 
improving their techniques of supervision, and 
about fusing or co-ordinating the functions of pro- 
bation, prison, parole, and community into one 
unit. In 1912 and several years later he could have 
held in his hand all professionally trained officers. 
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To the nonprofessionals a 1952 conference would 
be Greek.® 


A New Police 


The sense of social responsibility was spread 
thin over policemen in 1911, but now they are part- 
ners of correctionists. It is little short of a revolu- 
tion. Muscle and (preferably) 6 feet high, plus 
good marksmanship were their prime qualifica- 
tions in 1911. The police are rapidly approaching 
professional status—or have already attained it. 
Four years before the Conference of 1909 a school 
for police-in-service was opened in Berkeley by 
Chief August Vollmer who still retains his gift of 
practical imagination and his devotion to organiza- 
tion for civic righteousness. The State University 
co-operated and the program thrived—though 
without American precedents.” 

The School of Criminology was established in 
the University (1950) on equal footing with en- 
gineering and other schools. At least 25 colleges 
and universities in the United States have now 
organized systematic instruction for law-enforce- 
ment officers and a dozen or so give academic 
degrees in police science and administration. “Edu- 
cating policemen” no longer provokes Olympian 
laughter on the campus! The Federal Bureau of 
Investigation Academy in Washington has distrib- 
uted its alumni over the land and accurate shoot- 
ing is one of the least of their accomplishments. 
Naturally, the one-time insulation between law en- 
forcement and correctional functions has been 
shattered as far as the police are concerned— 
which pleases probation and parole officers. Ben S. 
Meeker, who is in a position to know, says: “It is 
my own impression that we have many fewer com- 
plaints about police interference in the lives of 
probationers and parolees than we had a decade 
ago. Moreover, the better qualified police officers 


are much more co-operative and understanding in. 


their relationships with probation and parole offi- 


cers (than formerly).”!! Everywhere the police 


are organizing for prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. An important example is in New York 


® For a history of probation and parole covering the last 50 years see 
Charles H. Z. Meyer, ‘“‘ A Half Century of Probation and Parole,” Jour- 
nal of Criminal Law, Criminology, and Police Science, 42. 707 ff. 

10 August Vollmer, “‘The School for Police as Planned at Berkeley,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 7. 877 ff. 

11 Personal correspondence with Ben S. Meeker, chief probation offi- 
cer, United States District Court for the Northern District of Illinois, 
August 25, 1952. ; 

12 James B. Nolan, “Police and Youth,” Journal of Crim‘nal Law, 
Crim‘nology, and Police Science, 42. 

13 Lowell Juilliard Carr, Delinquency Control. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. 234 ff. 

14 Unpublished manuscript by Sol Rubin. d 

15 Adlai E. Stevenson, “Crime in Politics,” Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, 41. 397 ff. 


City.!* I remember the late Arthur Woods (1914), 
Commissioner of Police, sitting on a table in his 
office, proudly speaking of his Junior Police, each 
with a badge “hot from the commissioner’s hand” 
—tough fellows making good. A period of experi- 
mentation after 1918 brought the Juvenile Aid Bu- 
reau 20 years ago, which is today constructively 
managed and staffed by the police. Thus they are 
moving ahead toward dissolving the ancient wall 
between themselves and the public. 

This is not to say, however, that the police area 
is uniformly rosy. Far from it. There are deserts 
and oases. But the leaven is working and the most 
impervious and resistant clay will yet yield to it. 


A Wider Target for Juvenile Courts 


A delegate to the 1909 Conference raised the 
question “whether a special procedure for juvenile 
criminals should be developed and maintained per- 
manently.” It was a new idea then, but now every 
state has a juvenile court law. However, outside 
the 200 or so counties in the United States with a 
population of 50,000 or more, the court isn’t more 
than a name.'* Many an optimist in 1911 thought 
we were touching the edge of a crimeless world be- 
cause of the juvenile court. There has been disil- 
lusionment. Children are not yet in the promised 
land. Who can say, without getting into an argu- 
ment, that delinquency has decreased? 

Why do juvenile offenders repeat? Probably be- 
cause the court hasn’t half a chance. Ordinarily its 
authority is over the child alone—not over what 
affects him—the family, for instance, and com- 
munity character.'* The court can’t clean up north 
of the Yalu. Whatever redirection it gives a child 
this morning may be undone this evening. Send- 
ing a boy home from the court may be fatal with- 
out whole-family adjustment. No fault of the court 
idea. There is a tendency to improve the situation 
by establishing family courts with jurisdiction not 
only over children charged with offenses, but over 
some situations that affect them, including par- 
ents. For children, parents, and community belong 
together like fingers, hands, and arms. 


Wanted: A Crusade 


The next 40 years should see progress toward 
eliminating the incorporated “big boys.” They and 
their “respectable” cousins—sticky fingered pikers 
who siphon off enough to make a down payment 
on a kitchen gadget—will keep us busy. The “big 
boys” will be shielded by politicians as long as we 
tolerate them.'* Municipal governments alone can’t 
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rub them out. There is too much territory outside 
their jurisdictions. An honest state government 
can help even without interfering with local gov- 
ernmental functions which we must preserve. In 
certain states county prosecutors do some state, 
plus local, work and are supported by both county 
and state. The central government, therefore, could 
make it uncomfortable for those who serve the 
underworlders. Besides, bar associations will un- 
doubtedly continue to use the strong leverage of 
disbarment against their members who, in public 
_ Office, may be found in business with criminals. 
Moreover, the underworlders expect to take risks 
like other businessmen and will accept heavy ones 
because prospective profits are great.1° When the 
risk becomes too heavy they quit. Therefore, multi- 
ply the risk and prove we mean it. It avails nothing 
just to prick the skin of an incorporated murderer, 
or other “big boy.” I believe we can afford to look 
again at the utility of punishment in relation to 
both the “big boys” and their little cousins.’* Sup- 
pose you say to me, “You'll get pinched, parking 
there.” I will drive on looking for a safe hole, 
though you suggested but a prospect of punish- 
ment. Only if I were afflicted with a persecution 
complex which says, ‘““Every man’s hand is against 
me” would I “park there,” notwithstanding, and 
challenge both you and the police. It is only a rela- 
tively small group, I think, that is wholly unde- 
terred by punishment or its prospect. 

Heroic measures against the underworld are 
called for but we don’t act heroically. We make 
only a dent here and a corresponding bump there 
as when we pinch a rubber ball. Then we rest be- 
tween pinches while natural resilience restores the 
status quo until the next pinch. 

The best correction is prevention which makes 
correctional workers superfluous! It will take a 
long time to build up to it—but there will be other 
40-year periods after the next one. 

Plain old-fashioned sound character would do 
most of the preventing. And sound character is a 
condition of being skilled in human relations— 
relationships which get things done while, at the 
same time, they protect and promote the values 
which we associate with home, church, school, and 
community at their best. It is no job for weaklings 
—building sound character and keeping it alive. 


16 Virgil W. Peterson, Barbarians in Our Midst. New York: Little, 

Brown and Company, 1952. 
Marshall B. Clinard, The Black Market: A Study in White Collar 

Crime. Rinehart and Company, 1952. 

17 Jos Andenaes, “General Prevention: Illusion or Reality,” 
of Criminal Law, Crim‘nology, and Political Science, 42. 

18 Edward A. Strecker, M.D., Their Mothers Sons. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1951. 
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Parents and teachers are the principal contractors, 
though some people seem not to believe it. I recall 
hearing a college professor several years ago on 
the subject, “Preventing Juvenile Delinquency,” 
(which should follow from character building au- 
tomatically). He told us the function of nearly 
every child welfare organization in the United 
States, 70 minutes straight, without mentioning 
parents and teachers. I had supposed he was the 
last of his kind. But I was mistaken. For here is a 
brand new multigraphed, single-spaced pamphlet 
on the same subject—just arrived. Thirty pages 
of it. And parents and homes are all but unmen- 
tioned. Strange—our faith in people and organiza- 
tions outside of home! 

Available space makes me act from here on as if 
only parents and teachers are involved in charac- 
ter building. But children themselves have some- 
thing important to do with climbing from crag to 
crag. However, that is a separate chapter. Suffice 
it to say now that they are not compelled to go 
AWOL when things become tough in camp, not 
even if they have always had a silver platter spill- 
ing into their laps, nor are they compelled to con- 
clude that the “country owes every man a living,’’!* 
which is a dictum from the same platter. Imagine 
(or remember) by way of analogy, a small family 
circle by the fireside—father, mother, and two or 
three small children. The father and mother talk 
again and again about their political party, its 
founders, past and present leaders, what its repre- 
sentatives are doing, and all that. They warm up 
on the subject, take the small fry in. What of it? 
The youngsters affiliate with their parents’ party 
almost before they can pronounce its name, be- 
cause father and mother are impressive, genial, 
and admired. They take up for the party leaders 
and later, by a kind of psychological fusion, they 
are for the leaders’ causes. They resent any slur 
against the party. They “vote the ticket” when the 
time comes or “scratch it” occasionally, for a com- 
pelling reason. It takes a pull to get them to that 
point. It will be thus throughout their lives be- 
cause “men rarely (or never completely) outgrow 
their childhood!” 

Most of us affiliate with a religious organization 
or creed at the same fireside; acquire our national 
feeling there; our sense of what is honorable in 
public service and private life. Similarly we are 
psychologically joined to hundreds of everyday 
conventional attitudes which bind us to one an- 
other and to causes. These bands prevent us from 
running apart in unrestrained selfish ways, each 
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for himself, like marbles spilled upon the floor. But 
the restraints are elastic enough to avoid the rigi- 
dity of death. 

Youth acquire lifelong antagonisms to patterns 
of conduct by similiar psychologic fusions. The 
salesman who sells phony stock to unsuspecting 
widows—his sneaking ways and the near and re- 
mote consequences of his deceit can be as dramatic 
as the story of the Battle of the Bulge. Does anyone 
think that parents and teachers who have a feeling 
for it can’t put hatefulness for such a worm over 
to very young children so it will stay with them 
through their lives? As easily infect them with 
hate as with love. 

A high school principal complains because his 
students assume that government in our system is 
bound to be corrupt, they hear so much about brib- 
ery of public officials. The students, therefore, 
tolerate crookedness in the “respectable,” “‘public- 
spirited” townsman who “gave us tickets to the 
fair.” Whoever grows up in an atmosphere in 
which he sees and hears much of the “virtues” of 
such “respectable” folk, and accepts favors from 
them, may be honest in the sense that he will not 
steal my purse, but he will tolerate the crookedness 
of the “respectables”—which is being “guilty by 
association” ; a subtle guilt which can infect the so- 
cial organism and vastly encourage the “big boys” 
and their cousins. The main gears which produce 
toleration of corruptionists operate on the same 
principle as in the devices our parents used, maybe 
unwittingly, to align us with their party, church, 
and behavior patterns. 


The school principal I mentioned knows that 
state records are open. They reveal official services 
given, regardless of race, creed, and political per- 
suasion, to rich and poor, strong and weak, to help 
them where they are helpless. They are makings of 
dramatic, factual stories which appeal to idealis- 
tic youth. The principal has the same heroic-leader 
material that many an untaught parent has used 
advantageously in character building because, for- 
tunately, he never learned that “debunking” the 
great is “honest” while guiding the natural tend- 
ency of children to heroize is “dishonest!” Indeed, 
wherever men struggle to live honorably there is 
stirring material for the principal’s use. 

Let him and his teaching staff, and parents gen- 
erally, recall the policeman. who endangered his 
life yesterday, defending a neighbor; the health 
department which won control of a devastating dis- 
ease ; the legislator who risked votes by his ‘“‘nay”’; 
the businessman who passed up easy money be- 
cause the means were dishonorable. Pride in such 
objects spreads out and attaches, by psychological 
fusion, to the law, order, and causes they stand for. 
Result? Character: preventive of delinquency. 

But no one can promote these fusions unless he, 
himself, has a warm feeling for the same objects. 
Our preparation of teachers and parents calls for 
directive training of feelings and intellection, 
equally. Cicero rioters (though they may have in- 
tellectually grasped and approved the Bill of 
Rights) are rioters because no teacher nor parent 
had been man enough to make them tingle with 
pride in the great causes the Bill of Rights stands 
for. 


Whatever America hopes to bring to pass in the world must first come 
to pass in the heart of America. The peace we seek, then, is nothing 
less than the practice and fulfillment of our whole faith among ourselves 
and in our dealings with others. This signifies more than the stilling of 
guns, easing the sorrow of war. More than escape from death, it is a way 
of life. More than a haven for the weary, it is a hope for the brave. This is 
the hope that beckons us onward in this century of trial. This is the work 
that awaits us all, to be done with bravery, with charity and with prayer 


to Almighty God. 


—DwWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


Citizens Crime Commissions 


By VIRGIL W. PETERSON 
Operating Director, Chicago Crime Commission 


HE SORDID CONDITIONS uncovered in many 
[pants of America by the Special Senate Com- 
mittee To Investigate Organized Crime were 
found to stem in large measure from public apathy. 
This public indifference, said the committee headed 
by Senator Estes Kefauver, is traceable in “large 
part to a lack of knowledge of crime conditions 
.’ or the absence of leadership. The Senate 
Crime Committee, based on its observation of the 
functioning of citizens crime commissions in Chi- 
cago and Miami, recommended the formation of 
similar organizations in every metropolitan area.’ 
This recommendation aroused great interest in the 
crime commission movement and numerous citi- 
zens organizations of this nature have been formed 
in recent months. 

Many times in our history it has been necessary 
for citizens to organize for the purpose of correct- 
ing unbearable conditions arising from unre- 
strained lawlessness accompanied by official inept- 
ness and corruption. During the frontier days this 
action took the form of vigilantes who took the law 
in their own hands and at times resorted to dras- 
tic measures including lawlessness itself with a 
view of restoring law and order. While at times 
the vigilantes served a useful purpose, the means 
employed frequently deteriorated into mob rule and 
the vigilante movement gradually fell into disfavor 
everywhere. Because of widespread crime, vice, 
and corruption existing in New York City approxi- 
mately three-fourths of a century ago there was 
formed in October 1878 the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Crime. As a result: of the exposures by 
this society under the leadership of its president, 
the Reverend Charles H. Parkhurst, the defeat of 
a corrupt Tammany Hall organization in New 
York City was brought about in 1894. Criminal- 
political alliances together with their resultant 
lawlessness have been rather commonplace in 
American municipal history. And under our form 
of government these conditions usually can be alle- 
viated only through the action of the people them- 


1 Third Interim Report of the Special Committee To Investigate Or- 
ganized Crime in Interstate Commerce, Pursuant to S. Res. 202, 81st 
Congress, 82nd Congress, 1st Session, Senate Report No. 307, Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1951, p. 30. 


selves. Some form of citizen group action becomes 
virtually imperative. 


First Crime Commission Organized in 1919 


It was not until 1919, however, that the first 
citizens crime commission was formed. Over a long 
period of time crime conditions in Chicago had 
been getting more and more out of hand. Then in 
1917 a wave of public indignation was touched off 
by the murder of two men during the city’s first 
daylight payroll robbery. The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce appointed a committee of 10 
outstanding citizens to investigate and report 
“upon the prevalence and prevention of crime in 
the city of Chicago.” On June 13, 1918 this com- 
mittee rendered its report which recommended the 
formation of a commission to be composed of per- 
sons representative of the city’s best citizenship. 
Thecommission was instructed to study the subject 
of crime suppression and prevention, to secure the 
preparation of necessary legislation, and to remain 
thereafter ‘a body charged with the duty of secur- 
ing the proper administration of such laws as may 
be enacted by the officials charged with such ad- 
ministration.” Following this recommendation the 
Chicago Crime Commission was formed and ata 
functioning in January 1919. 

During the early 1920’s a number of citizens or- 
ganizations patterned after the Chicago Crime 
Commission were formed in some of the larger 
cities. In Kansas City the Kansas City Law En- 
forcement Association was organized by civic 
leaders on November 11, 1920. In November 1921, 
citizens of Cleveland formed the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation for Criminal Justice. Later the name was 
changed to the Cleveland Crime Commission. In 
February 1922, 50 Los Angeles business and pro- 
fessional men created the Crime Commission of 
Los Angeles and in November of the same year 
the Board of Trade of Baltimore formed the Bal- 
timore Criminal Justice Association, Inc. 


National Crime Commission 
On August 12, 1925 a National Crime Commis- 
sion was organized in New York City in the office 
of Elbert H. Gary, then head of the United States 
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Steel Corporation. The executive committee of the 
National Crime Commission was composed of 
some of the Nation’s most distinguished citizens 
and included Franklin D. Roosevelt, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Frank O. Lowden, former Governor of 
Illinois, Newton D. Baker, a former Secretary of 
War, and several others of similar prominence. At 
a conference called by the National Crime Commis- 
sion and which was held in Washington, D. C., on 
April 28, 1926 it was urged that local and state 
crime commissions be formed throughout the Na- 
tion to work with the National Crime Commission 
in stamping out crime. A year and a half later, on 
November 2 and 3, 1927, a second national confer- 
ence was held in the Nation’s Capital at the in- 
stance of the National Crime Commission. Twenty- 
six crime commissions of various types were rep- 
resented. All but three of the commissions attend- 
ing the conference had been formed during the pre- 
ceding 18 months. The subjects discussed at the 
conference give an insight to some of the trouble- 
some problems of the time. Emphasis was placed 
on the inadequacy of all phases of criminal statis- 
tics, the prevalence of organized crime which was 
believed to revolve around the receiver of stolen 
goods, the prison labor problem, and pardon and 
parole. William Howard Taft, former President 
and then Chief Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, gave an address in which he referred 
to the victim of the murderer, robber, and other 
criminals as the “forgotten man.” He warned that 
“We must not allow our interest in criminals to go 
to the point of making effective prosecution of 
crime and its punishment subordinate to schemes 
for reform of criminals, however admirable they 
may be.” He pleaded for “legislation to enlarge the 
power of the judges to guide the trial and to help 
the jury in understanding the evidence and in 
reaching its conclusions upon the evidence.” “The 
law,’ -said-Chief Justice Taft, “should not prevent 
the charge of the court from being enlightening 
and clarifying. It should obviate the camouflage 
that is so often created in a court room by the skill 
and histrionic ability of the counsel. . . . The pro- 
cedure and rules of evidence should not be such 
that the lawyers can weave a web to trip the trial 
judge, which an upper court by reason of techni- 
cal rules would have to set aside.”’ Considerable 
emphasis was placed by the National Crime Com- 
mission on the need for strengthening the criminal 
codes of the various states. The chairman of the 


2 E. R. Cass, National Crime Commission Conference, Journal of Crim- 
inal Law and Criminology, February, 1928, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, pp. 497-513. 


commission informed the conference that an in- 
complete report reflected a total of 2,261 amend- 
ments to penal codes had been introduced and 587 
of such amendments had been passed. 

Although the National Crime Commission func- 
tioned but a few years, it is interesting to note that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt continued to serve on its 
executive committee until the year before he was 
elected to the presidency of the United States: And 
Louis McHenry Howe, who became the secretary 
to President Roosevelt, continued to serve as a 
director and assistant to the chairman of the Na- 
tional Crime Commission until the same time. 


Local Crime Conditions Determine the Activities 
of a Crime Commission 


Most of the citizens commissions formed during 
the 1920’s ceased functioning after a relatively 
short period of time. By 1930, the principal citizens 
commissions still in existence were those in Chi- 
cago, Baltimore, and Cleveland. Some of them had 
accomplished the limited objectives for which they 
were organized and went out of existence. The Los 
Angeles Commission which began to function in 
January 1923 performed particularly outstanding 
work until it disbanded in 1928. A boss-controlled 
city administration vigorously opposed efforts to 
improve law-enforcement standards. In particular, 
it fought the appointment of August Vollmer, a 
famous criminologist and the chief of police of 
Berkeley, who had been induced to accept the posi- 
tion of chief of police of the Los Angeles depart- 
ment. The crime commission won the fight. Salary 
scales of police officers were raised, a police school 
was installed, the police department was decentral- 
ized and district stations were established, and the 
entire department was modernized. The sheriff’s 
office was likewise improved and court procedure 
was expedited. The Los Angeles commission ex- 
erted vigorous efforts to correct manifest weak- 
nesses in the penal laws of the state dealing with 
crimes of violence. Although criminal lawyers 
were very influential in the State legislature and 
fought the proposed measures, public opinion sup- 
ported the commission’s bills and they were passed. 
Later, through the leadership of the chairman and 
other officers of the commission, a substantial por- 
tion of the penal code of the state was rewritten 
and enacted. Many of the accomplishments of the 
commission were of a permanent nature but as the 
former secretary-manager of this commission re- 
marked over a decade later, “Conduct is not kept 
up to par or to possibilities unless there is a con- 
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stant organized alert pounding against the public 
conscience.” 

With the economic crash which struck the coun- 
try in October 1929 and the depression that fol- 
lowed, civic agencies had a difficult time in obtain- 
ing adequate financial support. Staffs had to be cut 
and salaries reduced. A number of citizens crime 
fighting groups went out of existence and for sev- 
eral years there were few efforts made to form new 
commissions. On April 8, 1935, however, a spokes- 
man for the Subcommittee on Crime of the House 
of Representatives Committee on the District of 
Columbia wrote the Chicago Crime Commission. 
This letter stated that “The Chicago Crime Com- 
mission has blazed the trail in the matter of a civic 
approach to the solution of the crime problem and 
has lent inspiration and encouragement to the peo- 
ple of the United States along this line.” It was 
predicted that the “Subcommittee of Congress 
will recommend to the people of Washington that 
a crime commission be established here...” Asa 
result of this recommendation the Washington 
Criminal Justice Association was formed. About 2 
years later, in 1937, the Citizens Committee on the 
Control of Crime in New York, Inc., was formed 
and it continued to function until the early 1940’s. 

With the gathering of war clouds, interest in the 
affairs of local government was relegated to a back 
seat. From America’s entry into the war on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941 until the enemy was vanquished in 1945, 
the average citizen had his eyes fixed on the battle 
lines in Europe and the far Pacific. Following the 
cessation of hostilities the attention of the people 
was once more focused on local conditions. Crime 
and official corruption became of vital concern to 
the citizens of many communities. The Chicago 
Crime Commission had long been calling attention 
to the problem of organized crime and its evil ef- 
fects on government generally and on law enforce- 
ment in particular. Civic and professional organi- 
zations as well as individual citizens of a large 
number of cities located in every section of the na- 
tion requested aid and guidance of the Chicago 
Crime Commission in eradicating bad conditions 
which had arisen in their communities. Again 
there was a growing interest in many places inthe 
formation of a citizen’s crime commission. 

Early in 1948 the Dade County Bar Association 
assumed the leadership in forming an organiza- 
tion of this nature in the Miami area. In order to 
focus attention on conditions in that locality a 
public meeting attended by about 2,000 citizens 
was held in the municipal auditorium of Miami on 
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the night of June 30, 1948. The operating director 
of the Chicago Crime Commission, who was in- 
vited to address this gathering, gave the names of 
numerous gangsters of national prominence who 
were living in the Miami area and plying their 
trade there. The following day the Miami newspa- 
pers devoted several pages to the meeting and fea- 
tured pictures of many of the gangsters mentioned 
together with their criminal histories and photo- 
graphs of their Florida homes. Since that time the 
Crime Commission of Greater Miami has kept the 
spotlight of publicity on racketeers and official cor- 
ruption in that locality. 
Following an investigation of organized crime 
and official corruption in Kansas City in 1949 a blue 
ribbon grand jury recommended the formation of 
a citizens crime commission patterned after the 
Chicago Commission. The Kansas City Crime Com- 
mission was thus brought into being and began 
functioning in 1950. About the same time the St. 
Louis Crime Commission was formed by the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce which publicly 
launched the movement at its annual banquet in 
1949. In July 1950, businessmen of Dallas formed - 
the Dallas Crime Commission. 
Throughout 1950 nationwide publicity attended 

a grand jury investigation of police corruption in 
Brooklyn. On January 31, 1951 a Kings County 
grand jury handed down a presentment in which 
it recommended the formation of a citizens crime 
commission. Based on this recommendation the 
New York Anti-Crime Committee was organized 
and in May 1951 its staff began to function. In the 
same month the Philadelphia Crime Commission 
was formed as a division of the Crime Prevention 
Association of Philadelphia. 
Public interest in the organized crime problem 
had been growing everywhere as the Special Sen- 
ate Committee To Investigate Organized Crime be- 
gan its inquiries in May 1950. Public hearings 
were held in virtually every section of the country. 
Documentary evidence and the testimony of nu- 
merous gangsters and prominent political figures 
established the close ties that existed between the 
underworld and politics in many places. Income tax 
returns examined by the committee revealed that 
gang leaders with strong political ties were reap- 
ing millions of dollars from illicit activities while 
they were cheating the Government out of other 
millions of dollars by falsifying their tax returns. 
Public indignation over the conditions exposed by 
the Senate Committee ran high throughout the 
country. This indignation was expressed at the 
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polls in many municipal elections where existing 
political regimes of long standing were over- 
thrown. Civic leaders in numerous localities began 
laying plans to form a citizens crime commission 
with the view of improving local conditions.* In the 
summer of 1951 the Hillsborough County Crime 
Commission was formed in Tampa, Florida, and 
before the end of the year the Burbank Citizens 
Crime Prevention Committee was established in 
Burbank, California. On October 15 and 16, 1951, 
the first national conference of crime commissions 
was held in Chicago and at the second conference 
held in New York City on November 6, 7, and 8, 
1952, a National Association of Citizens Crime 
Commissions was formally organized. 

The history of crime commissions in the United 
States clearly indicates that many, if not most, of 
them were formed because of intolerable local con- 
ditions arising out of widespread lawlessness, offi- 
cial laxity or inefficiency, and corruption. Unable 
to secure adequate protection from responsible of- 
ficials, citizens in various communities have estab- 
lished organizations to exercise vigilance over law 

‘enforcing, prosecuting, and judicial agencies with 
the view of exacting reasonably efficient and hon- 
est performance from them. In many instances fol- 
lowing an improvement of conditions, citizen inter- 
est has waned and the commission has gone out of 
existence. In some cities, notably Kansas City and 
New York, after the lapse of many years new com- 
missions have been formed. 

At the present time the functions of crime com- 
missions in different cities naturally vary. A few 
of the commissions concentrate on statistical stud- 
ies of local crime conditions, others direct their 
principal efforts toward an improvement of the 
law-enforcement agencies, while others are con- 
cerned primarily with the problem of organized 
crime. Community conditions usually dictate the 
area of emphasis of the commission’s efforts. The 
scope of any commission’s activities will naturally 
be limited by the size of its staff which in turn de- 
pends upon available financial support. This. sup- 
port must come from the voluntary contributions 
of citizens as distinguished from money appropri- 
ated by any official body. A crime commission’s ef- 
fectiveness rests largely upon its independence— 
an independence that enables it without fear or fa- 

3 The Operating Director of the Chicago Crime Commission attended 
meetings called by civic leaders in New Orleans, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, 
quiries from citizens in every part of the United States and Alaska, re- 


article by John W. Hazard, associate editor, entitled “The Crime In 
Your Town” on crime commissions and how.to form them. 


vor to give the public accurate facts concerning = 
crime conditions as well as an impartial appraisal 
of the performance of officials charged with the 
duty of enforcing and administering the law. This 
independence is constantly threatened when a com- 
mission must rely upon official appropriations. If it 


were to publicly report facts that were considered 


unfavorable to the administration in power it 
would suddenly find its funds shut off and it would 
be driven out of existence. 


Chicago Crime Commission 


Membership.—The influence of a citizens crime 
commission in a community rests in a large mea- 
sure upon the calibre of its membership. Its mem- 
bership should be representative of the city’s best 
citizens and not include anyone holding or aspiring 
to political office. The nonpartisan character of a cit- 
izens crime commission must be rigidly preserved. 
In some cities the membership of a commission 
is composed of civic organizations rather than in- 
dividuals. In others the membership includes both 
organizations and individuals. The Chicago Crime 
Commission has a membership of about 150 men 
prominent in business, industry, and the profes- 
sions. For a number of years the annual budget of 
the Chicago Crime Commission has been approxi- 
mately $150,000. Although commission members 
are responsible for raising this sum annually, much 
of it comes from citizens and companies outside its 
membership. In fact, about 2,000 citizens and cor- 
porations contribute to the support of the Chicago 
commission each year. 

Staff. —tThe staff of the Chicago Crime Commis- 
sion numbers 25 full-time employees including ob- 
servers in the criminal courts, investigators, and 
those engaged in office administration and clerical. 
or secretarial work. Following the return of an in- 
dictment by a Cook County grand jury the Chicago 
Crime Commission communicates with complaining 
witnesses advising them of the names of the per- 
sons indicted and the official indictment number. 


-This communication reads: 


“The Chicago Crime Commission will keep this case un- 
der observation until final disposition. As complainant 
you will be interested to learn that the Chicago Crime 
Commission stands ready to assist you and the authori- 
ties without charge in every legitimate way. You are in- 
vited to notify the Chicago Crime Commission immedi- 
ately if any efforts are made to intimidate, bribe, or in- 
convenience you. You are further invited to consult the 
Chicago Crime Commission relative to any difficulties 
that may arise before the case is disposed of and to fur- 
nish any new information you may secure that will be 
of value as evidence. Such information will be trans- 
mitted to the proper authorities. If you move, forward 
your new address immediately.” 
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As a result of these communications, complain- 
ing witnesses and other interested persons call at 
the Chicago Crime Commission daily while others 
write letters concerning pending criminal cases. 


Sometimes information is furnished regarding at-. 


tempts made to improperly influence testimony 
through threats or outright bribery. Complaints 


are made of dilatory tactics which result in unwar- 


ranted continuances. Many persons, however, 
merely seek information relating to the status of 
the case or clarification of court preceedings which 
they do not understand. In many instances investi- 
gation is necessary by crime commission investi- 
gators to establish facts which are helpful to hon- 
- est and sincere officials and embarrassing to those 
who are guilty of laxity, inefficiency, or corruption. 
By far the greatest number of persons seeking the 
help of the Chicago Crime Commission are those in 
the lower income brackets. Many of them feel that 
justice is being thwarted and thecrime commission 
is the only place to which they can turn for aid. 
Court observers.—Court observers are assigned 
to the criminal courts and to special branches of 
the municipal courts. Public reports are sometimes 
made as to the conditions found in these courts 
with special emphasis on prevalent abuses requir- 
ing correction. Many of the abuses that were once 
commonplace have been eliminated. Reports are 
submitted on each of the cases observed and the 
names of all interested parties including the defen- 
dants, judges, prosecutors, defense attorneys and 
witnesses are thoroughly indexed. The crime com- 
mission is thus in a position to make studies of all 
cases handled by particular officials or attorneys 
and to appraise their performance. The crime Com- 
mission also analyzes and makes public its findings 
regarding the types of sentences imposed. From 
first hand observation it ascertains weaknesses and 
loopholes in the criminal laws and makes recom- 
mendations for remedial legislation. For many 
years the Chicago Crime Commission has urged the 
enactment of five bills designed to improve law en- 
forcement and the administration of justice in Illi- 
nois. One of the bills which made it possible to ex- 
tend the life of the Cook County grand jury beyond 
a 30-day period to complete important investiga- 
tions was passed by the state legislature in 1951. 
The other four bills deal with perjury, the grant- 
ing of immunity to material witnesses, the filing of 
. notice of intention to offer evidence of an alibi, and 
the removal of public officials for refusal to testify 
regarding their conduct in office. These proposed 
bills have had the support of the press, bar associa- 


tions, prosecuting attorney’s associations, and 
leading civic groups. Although a small well-organ- 
ized bloc of legislators has thus far successfully led 
opposition to their passage, the soundness of these 
four bills is demonstrated by their inclusion in the 
program of “Suggested State Legislation for 1953” 
by the Drafting Committee of the Council of State 
Governments which met in Washington, D. C., on 
October 16, 17, 1952. One of the bills was also rec- 
ommended in the Final Report of the American 
Bar Association on Organized Crime and adopted 
by the House of Delegates of the American Bar 
Association on September 16, 1952. 

Enactment of legislation—Over a period of 
many years the Chicago Crime Commission has 
played a major role in securing the enactment of a 
number of important laws as well as effecting 
changes in procedures for the purpose of improv- 
ing the administration of justice. For example, 
with the aid of the Chicago Motor Club a Uniform 
Motor Vehicle Theft Act was passed. This law was 
designed to curb the activities of automobile 
thieves and provide for the registration of title 
with the Secretary of State whenever a car is pur- 
chased or sold. Many years ago a scandalous bail 
bond situation .was corrected and eventually an 
effective Bail Bond Act was enacted. Since that 
time the crime commission has worked closely 
with state officials in obtaining the passage of 
needed amendments to this Act and in working out 
rules and regulations for its effective administra- 
tion. A change advocated by the Chicago Crime 
Commission in the method of summoning grand 
and petit juries resulted in an annual saving to the 
taxpayers of more than $100,000 annually. 

Investigative work.—lIrrefutable facts consti- 
tute a crime commission’s most important ammu- 
nition and publicity its most effective weapon. The 
gathering of facts requires professional skill and 
most of the Chicago Crime Commission’s investi- 
gators are former agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation or military intelligence. 

The type of investigative work performed is 
quite varied. Of utmost importance is the organ- 
ized crime problem including political-criminal al- 
liances, the infiltration of gangsters into legitimate 
business and labor organizations and the activities 
as well as associations of powerful racketeers in 
Chicago and other parts of the country. The facts 
developed by the Chicago Crime Commission re- 
garding organized crime enabled it to focus public 
attention on the significance of this problem long 
befcre it became a matter of national concern. 
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When the Kefauver Committee launched its na- 
tionwide inquiry, it invited the operating director 
of the Chicago Crime Commission to appear before 
it for 2 days early in July 1950. This testimony 
formed the basis for much of the Senate Commit- 
tee’s investigation in all sections of the Nation.‘ 
Crime commission staffs in Chicago, Miami, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, Kansas City, and other places 
aided the Senate Committee in its actual investi- 
gation. 

Recently nationwide publicity was given to the 
infiltration of interests closely associated with 
gangster elements into a well-known corporation. 
Following this exposure, one of the leading author- 
ities on organized crime on the West Coast wrote 
the Chicago Crime Commission: “I have been in- 
terested in noting, as happened so often before, 
that much of the basic fact concerning the racket- 
eering background of these new figures came from 
the Chicago Crime Commission files. I never fail 
to be impressed by the usefulness of your organi- 
zation.” 

The investigative efforts of the Chicago Crime 
Commission are not intended to duplicate those of 
duly constituted authorities nor are they directed 
at developing evidence for court:or civil service 
trials. On the contrary, the commission, armed 
with incontrovertible facts, is in a position to com- 
pel lax, inefficient and unwilling officials to per- 
form their duty. The commission does not interest 
itself in individual crimes except insofar as they 
may establish a system or pattern of official inac- 
tion, inefficiency or corruption. Undercover inves- 
tigators of the commission may spend several 
months in a particular police district observing 
and reporting on conditions found there. Confiden- 
tial reports are then submitted to the mayor, the 
head of the police department or to any other re- 
sponsible official. If action is taken to correct con- 
ditions the findings of the commission are not made 
public. The commission thus does not receive pub- 
lic credit for many of its more important accom- 
plishments. On the other hand, if little or nothing is 
done by the responsible authorities the public is 
fully informed through reports released to the 
press, radio and television stations. On several oc- 
casions grand juries have taken cognizance of such 
reports and have engaged in sweeping investiga- 
tions. Following a public report of the Chicago 
Crime Commission several years ago 11 members 
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of the Cook County highway police were indicted 
by the grand jury and permanently removed from 
office. Venal members of the city police department 
have likewise been held responsible for bad condi- 
tions and in some instances have been removed 
from office following civil service hearings. 

Investigative efforts are also directed at pre- 
venting miscarriages of justice in individual cases 
particularly where political influence or other at- 
tempts at fixing appear to be present. A few exam- 
ples set forth below will illustrate this type of com- 
mission activity. 

In one case a coroner’s jury returned a verdict 
of justifiable homicide. Following a commission in- 
vestigation the case was presented to a grand jury, — 
anindictment was returned, and the defendent con- 
victed. In another case a grand jury returned a no 
bill in a case involving the slaying of two young 
boys and the wounding of another, all unarmed, by 
a policeman assigned to the state’s attorney’s office. 
Because of information developed by the Chicago 
Crime Commission which indicated that two boys 
had been wantonly murdered, a demand was made 
for a reinvestigation of the case and the presenta- 
tion of the facts to a second grand jury. Following 
acrusade by the press, special prosecutors were ap- 
pointed, indictments were returned and following 
conviction by a jury the defendant was sentenced 
to life imprisonment. In another case a physican 
with a splendid reputation and an unblemished 
record with all medical associations was indicted 
for abortion on the testimony of a single woman 
witness. Investigation by the crime commission es- 
tablished that this witness was totally untrust- 
worthy, had been arrested on several occasions, and 
had a record with social service agencies where 
she was known as a psychopathic liar. The crime 
commission also determined that the man who 
she claimed accompanied her when the abortion 
was performed was in the far Pacific at the time 
and could not possibly have been in the doctor’s 
office in Chicago. This information was given to 
the State’s Attorney’s office which verified it 
through an independent investigation and the 
indictment was dismissed in open court by the 
State’s Attorney who admitted that a grave injus- 
tice to the physician had occurred. 

In still another case, a Negro serving life im- 
prisonment in the state penitentiary for murder 
wrote the Chicago Crime Commission protesting 
his innocence. Crime commission investigators 
spent several months checking the facts in the 
case. Two witnesses who did not appear at the ori- 
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ginal trial which had taken place 20 years earlier 
were located. The information furnished by these 
persons together with other corroborating evi- 
dence developed by the investigation clearly indi- 
cated the innocence of the prisoner. A member of 
the crime commission gratuitously served as the 
prisoner’s attorney in official hearings and the in- 
nocent man secured his freedom. It will be ob- 
served that the crime commission’s interest in each 
instance was to secure justice in cases where the 
duly constituted authorities had failed in the per- 
formance of their duty. 

Special studies—The Chicago Crime Commis- 
sion naturally has a vital interest in all agencies 
affecting the enforcement of law or the adminis- 
tration of justice. Of principal concern, however, 
are the police agencies, the prosecutors and the 
courts. Special studies are made from time to time 
and fundamental weaknesses are pointed out in 
public reports together with recommendations for 
improvement. Over a period of time numerous fun- 
damental improvements suggested by the commis- 
sion have been put into effect. 

As an aid to law-enforcement officials the Chi- 
cago Crime Commission has published manuals on 
the law of arrest, search and seizure and on crimi- 
nal law and procedure. Several thousand copies of 
these manuals were distributed gratuitously to po- 
lice officers, prosecutors, and other interested offi- 
cials. The results of many of the commission’s 
research projects have been published in its jour- 
nal, Criminal Justice, while other studies on gam- 
bling, embezzlement, and the grand jury have been 
distributed in pamphlet form to the general public. 
The pamphlet on embezzlement was translated into 
Portuguese and distributed in South America by 
a corporation doing business there. 

In general, the success of a citizens crime com- 
mission will hinge upon the adequacy and compe- 
tency of its staff. In recent years there have been 
formed a number of citizens crime commissions 
which have functioned without a staff. This was 
true of the Gary Crime Commission which was 


formed in Gary, Indiana, in May 1949. This citi- 
zens group which has enjoyed courageous leader- 
ship has exerted a tremendous force for decency 
in that community. But some of its most effective 
work was made possible through the development 
of facts by trained investigators hired for special 
purposes. As a general principle, a competent staff 
is essential to the effective functioning of a citi- 
zens crime commission. 

The staff of the Chicago Crime Commission 
works within the framework of the general poli- 
cies formulated by the membership. Every Thurs- 
day morning at 8:30 the executive committee, 
which includes all of the officers, meets with the 
administrative heads of the staff in the office of 
the Chicago Crime Commission. Ways and means 
of improving conditions and specific problems are 
discussed for over an hour. Occasionally law en- 
forcement officials attend the meeting. The com- 
mission’s officers include some of Chicago’s leading 
executives in the business and professional world. 
Their willingness to give of their time, money, and 
effort in this civic enterprise is certainly an ex- 
ample of the assumption of citizen responsibility 
which is so vital to the welfare of a democratic 
form of government. The same is true of citizens 
crime commissions wherever they may exist. 

The activities of the Chicago Crime Commission 
have been given in some detail only because of the 
author’s association with the Chicago commission. 
They are merely illustrative of the work of citizens 
crime commissions everywhere. 

A citizens crime commission cannot perform 
miracles nor is it a panacea which will make the 
crime problem disappear. Nevertheless, in view of 
the complex and impersonal character of big city 
government, a citizens crime commission affords 
virtually the sole source of accurate information 
regarding crime conditions and the efficiency of 
responsible authorities. It will enable the average 
citizen to better exercise the prerogative of true 
citizenship. 


There is a loftier ambition than merely to stand 
high in the world. It is to stoop down and lift man- 


kind a little higher. 


—HENRY VAN DYKE 
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Correctional Practices and the Law 


By HERBERT WECHSLER 
Professor of Law, Columbia University 


HE AMERICAN LAW INSTITUTE is now engaged 
Ti an attempt to draft a model code of crimi- 

nal law. This project, still in its preliminary 
phases, rests on the conviction that the law of 
crimes calls for sustained and critical examination 
with attention both to legal problems and to 
broader criticisms emanating from so many groups 
outside the law. Assisted by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the Institute proposes to 
consider not alone the law defining criminal be- 
havior, at least the major crimes that cause the 
public principal concern, but also the law govern- 
ing the treatment of the criminal. The hope is to 
emerge with formulations that will be of long run 
aid to legislatures interested, as so many are, in 
the.revision and improvement of the codes of their 
respective jurisdictions. 

This is not the first time that the Institute has 
dealt with aspects of the penal law. The Model 
Code of Criminal Procedure, drafted over 20 years 
ago, had an important influence on the procedural 
improvements that have come in recent years. The 
Model Youth Correction Authority Act has played 
a part in stimulating special measures dealing 
with the young offender. But the determination to 
examine penal law in general, subject of course to 
limits still to be defined, is a considerably more 
ambitious project, posing as it does so many com- 
plex issues in so many different fields. 

We do not delude ourselves that our task re- 
quires legal wisdom only. Many of our problems 
are, of course, within the lawyer’s special prov- 
ince. We are dealing, after all, with law. But the 
conception of the enterprise is to subject the law 
to a critique that will take full account of insight, 
knowledge, and experience offered by the many 
other disciplines and occupations concerned with 
the effort to control behavior by such processes as 
penal law involves. Thus our Advisory Committee 
includes Sanford Bates and James V. Bennett 
from correction, Manfred Guttmacher and Win- 
fred Overholser from psychiatry, Ernest W. Bur- 
gess, Sheldon Glueck, and Thorsten Sellin from 
criminology, Leonard Cottrell from social psychol- 
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ogy, Kenneth Johnson from social work, together 
with judges, attorneys, and law teachers who have 
specialized in aspects of the criminal law and its 
administration. And our staff, it pleases me to say, 
includes Paul Tappan who devotes his time and 
thought almost exclusively to problems of correc- 
tion. Armed with collaboration of this order our 
intention is to act as if we were a legislative com- 
mission charged with construction of an ideal pe- 
nal code, properly regardful of realities but free 
to take account of long range values as distin- 
guished from immediate political demands. 

In such an enterprise, no branch of law presents 
a larger challenge than that bearing on the treat- 
ment of offenders on conviction. This is a legal 
framework within which correctional practice is 
carried on. Is the framework solid or, more mod- 
estly, how can it be improved? To the extent that 
it now varies sharply in the different jurisdictions 
—and I need hardly add that the extent is large— 
which are the patterns that should be preferred? 
Are there tension points upon these issues between 
law, upon the one hand, and the correctional pro- 
fessions on the other? If so, how can the tensions 
be reduced? What are the paths that should be fol- 
lowed by a group that seeks disinterestedly to 
chart a course for law improvement in the future? 

Though we are far from ready to propound an 
answer to these questions, it may be useful to delin- 
eate some of the major issues that appear to be 
involved. 


The Goals of Treatment 


Inquiries of this kind sometimes present the 
problem of the goals of treatment as involving 
nothing more than the antithesis of punishment 
and reformation. Punishment, in this view, is 
conceived to be a base, unworthy, self-defeating 
purpose which, however, is asserted to embody the 
sole goal of the existing law. Reformation, on the 
other hand, is offered as the noble, worthy object 
of the other disciplines and agencies concerned 
with treatment and prevention. The conclusion is 
that our troubles will be over when the legal sys- 
tem becomes properly enlightened and embraces 
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the reformative objective as its single and exclu- 
sive end. 

If this analysis were valid, law reform would be 
a very simple matter but it is quite invalid on 
many counts. The object of the law is not to punish 
crime but to prevent it; so far as punishment is 
used or, put more fairly, so far as dispositions 
have a punitive ingredient, it is, or at least ought 
to be, employed not as an end but as a means. The 
end, of course, is to deter. It is, I know, the fashion 
to depreciate deterrence as a mode of crime pre- 
vention, pointing to recidivism figures to establish 
that deterrence does not work. But it is seriously 
urged that the threat of the formal condemnation 
of conviction, coupled with potential loss of liberty 
and independence, has no influence at all upon be- 
havior? Few men who urge this proposition illus- 
trate it in their conduct or in dealing with their 
neighbors. Deterrence has its limits, to be sure, 
and it is most important to examine them, but I 
should doubt that any system can exclude deter- 
rence wholly as a goal. It is no less important to 
observe that any mode of treatment that involves 
the loss of liberty and independence has pro tanto 
an ingredient of punishment that serves deterrent 
ends. One might, indeed, go further and assert 
that the coercive selection of individuals for treat- 
ment, based upon their past behavior, cannot fail 
.to be invidious and punitive to that extent. | 

To say that law has a concern for the deterrence 
of potential criminals is not, of course, to say that 
treatment ought to have this single goal. That is 
an even larger error than ignoring the deterrent 
factor. If deterrence is a mode of crime preven- 
tion, so also is restraint of the offender, so long at 
least as there is danger that he will commit an- 
other crime, and so is anything that can be done to 
promote rehabilitation or reform. My point is that 
the goals of treatment, viewed as means to crime 
prevention, now embrace all three objectives and 
all three are relevant to the reduction of the inci- 
dence of crime. 

Viewed in this light, the problem of the-goals of 
treatment does not yield to any single, sweeping 
answer, permeating the entire legal system and de- 
termining each disposition to be made. There are 
areas in which it may be prudent to pursue the 
rehabilitative object single-mindedly ; there may be 
other areas in which considerations of deterrence 
cannot wisely be ignored; there will be situations 
also where deterrence and reform are both illusory 
objectives and an incapacitative disposition is the 
best that can be made. 


Having said this, however, I would add that 
there is surely a distinction of importance between 
the goals of the entire system and the goals of in- 
stitutional administration. Men may be committed 
to an institution for primarily deterrent reasons 
but, as Alexander Paterson expressed the thought, 
“they come to prison as a punishment, not for pun- 
ishment.” The goals of institutional administra- 
tion must be rehabilitative, within the limits of 
custodial requirements and the facilities that in- 
stitutions can employ. One of the tragic features 
of the situation is that correctional administration 
faces so many difficulties in obtaining the facilities 
required to mitigate the inescapable, destructive 
factors in an institutional commitment, not to 
speak of the facilities required to effect affirmative, 
contructive change. 

Let me add, too, since there is always danger of 
misunderstanding, that insistence that deterrence 
is an end of treatment does not support the cal- 
lous use of heavily afflictive sanctions in its name. 
Men who profess to value liberty, as we do, should 
perceive that to convert a free American into a 
prisoner or even a probationer is to inflict gross 
deprivation on him. The deterrent purpose ought 
to be pursued in this perspective. Those who re- 
spond to every problem by demanding longer, 
mandatory prison terms strangely ignore the 
values our society so properly holds dear. When 
they succeed in passing legislation, it is shortly 
nullified in practice with chaotic consequences for 
the system as a whole. ’ 


The Offense and the Offender 


Closely related to the question of objectives is 
the problem of relative significance for treatment 
of the nature of the offense on the one hand, and 
the character of the offender on the other. This 
also is an area in which the oversimplifiers have 
been much at work. How often have you heard it 
said: Classical penology concerns itself with the 
offense; modern, progressive thought concerns it- 
self with the offender. The conclusion is that an en- 
lightened penal law would in its treatment aspects 
disregard the nature of the crime, framing its pro- — 
visions with attention only to the personality of 
the offender. 

Again, if this analysis were valid, law reform 
would be a very simple matter. We should not con- 
cern ourselves with classifying crimes for treat- 
ment purposes. There would be no occasion for the 
legislature to attempt, as all codes do, to vary the 
required or permitted treatment of offenders in oc- 
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cordance with the nature, circumstance or results 
of their criminal behavior. But is this an accept- 
able analysis? Can it seriously be contended that 
in framing social action with respect to individ- 
uals, the law should be indifferent to the nature of 
the conduct that presents the social problem, that 
those who have been brought to book for minor 
derelictions should be subject to no different 
sanctions than those who murder, rob or rape? 

I doubt that there can be two answers to the 
question. Penal law would be quite derelict in its 
responsibilities—both to society and to the indivi- 
duals who find themselves within its toils—if it did 
not distinguish between minor crimes and major 
criminality and seek, within the limits of the pos- 
sible, to differentiate among offenses. Such dis- 
crimination should, of course, reflect important 
differences in harmfulness of conduct and the con- 
sequent importance of deterring it, in the probable 
future dangerousness of the individual whose con- 
duct is involved or in public demand for sanctions 
so inexorable that it cannot be denied. Unless they 
do, they are anarchical and indefensible. The prob- 
lem, however, is not whether the law should take 
distinctions of this order but rather what distinc- 
tions should be drawn. 

Let me take pains again to avoid possible misun- 
derstanding. I have not said that penal law should 
cast its sanctions solely in regard to the offense. I 
say no more than that the character and circum- 
stances of the offense are important; so too is 
everything that can be learned of the offender. I say 
that the offense has obvious significance in estimat- 
ing the deterrent factor. I say, beyond this, that it 
is important also as an indication of the character 
of the offender and the nature of the danger he pre- 
sents. Would a psychiatrist, treating a private pa- 
tient who had made a suicide attempt or found 
himself disposed to exhibitionism, ignore the char- 
acter of the behavior symptom in his diagnosis and 
prognosis of the case? I say, finally, that a society 
concerned, as ours is, for the protection of the in- 
dividual must move with the greatest caution in 
conferring the authority to make commitments un- 
less there has been some overt behavior of suffi- 
ciently significant dimensions to comprise a major 
crime. 

Within this concept of the problem there is cer- 
tainly much room and need for reconsideration of 
existing law. For one thing, many legislative sys- 
tems draw so many small and fine distinctions 
bearing on the disposition of offenders that even 
the most willing rationalizer ends by throwing up 


his hands. A systematic re-examination of the 
codes would necessarily reduce the number of dis- 
criminations made for treatment purposes to rela- 
tively few important categories, a direction in 
which Congress has already moved in recent revi- 
sion of the United States Code. But there are many 
other problems to be faced, of which I must content 
myself with sparing illustrations. 

A large difference in the applicable sanctions us- 
ually turns on the results of criminal behavior. In 
homicide, for example, the very life of the offender 
may depend on whether his victim recovers. Yet 
the homicidal action is no different if the victim 
lives or dies. Reckless driving or assault is neither 
more nor less than reckless driving or assault 
whether or not there has been a fatality; but the 
distinction differentiates a major and a minor 
crime. Discriminations resting on the nature or the 
circumstances of criminal behavior may present no 
less a challenge. What standards, for example, 
should determine when homicide is subject to the 
highest sanction: intent to kill, deliberation, ab- 
sence of provocation, that the actor was engaged in 
the commission of another crime? Burglary, a se- 
rious offense, requires in most states a “breaking,” 
technically defined to be sure, but nevertheless re- 
quired ; otherwise the entry is a misdemeanor and 
a minor crime. We must ask to what extent delin- 
eations resting on such factors are related to the 
purpose to be served by treatment and the sanc- 
tions that the legal system should provide. 

Problems of equal or of greater weight are 
posed in dealing with discriminations resting on 
the nature or the background of the individual of- 
fender. What can and should be done about the 
mentally or the emotionally disordered charged 
with commission of a crime? Are the present crit- 
eria for separating the responsible and irresponsi- 
ble adequate and, if not, how can they be improved? 
Can law do any more about youthful offenders 
who, despite the large advances made in recent 
years, still play so prominent a part in all the 
crime statistics? What are the right legal provi- 
sions addressed to professionals in criminality, 
with respect to whom so much special legislation 
has long been at hand? 

Problems such as I have stated have a toughness 
that does not relent before some single, magic for- 
mula; if they have any answers they must come 
with patient weighing of alternatives in light of all 
the knowledge and experience that law and other 
disciplines can bring to bear. 
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The Limits and the Allocation of Authority 
Concerning Treatment 


The third broad issue that I mean to raise 
is that of allocating the authority to make deci- 
sive treatment judgments and determining the 
limits within which such judgments must be made. 
What I have said thus far makes clear that I do 
not conceive that there is any pat and simple 
answer to the question. The thought that all 
our difficulties will be met if both the legislature 
and the courts would withdraw wholly from the 
field, vesting unlimited authority in treatment 
boards or in correction, surely oversimplifies an 
issue of immense complexity in government. This 
is not to say that I depreciate the values of an in- 
tegrated and well-ordered system of correction, 
playing an important part in the decisions to be 
made. It is to say that I would not lightly conclude 
that both the legislature and the court do not have 
an essential function in the process. 

If one examines the scope of the discretion as to 
sentence granted by existing law, he finds, of 
course, immense variety. I put to one side capital 
offenses where the legislature and the court or 
jury now make the decisive judgments, the legis- 
lature in defining the offense that may be capital 
and the court or jury in the exercise of a discretion 
that is almost universally conferred. Apart from 
this one finds maximum prison terms prescribed 
by statute in all situations, though it should be 
added that the maxima are frequently so high that 
they can hardly be considered as real limitations. 
Statutory minima or mandatory definite sentences 
are rarer but they do exist not only in the case of 
murder but also in some other situations. There 
are, moreover, varied limitations on the power to 
forego imprisonment entirely by suspending sen- 
tence or admission to probation. 

These diverse methods of distributing authority 
between the court and legislature are paralleled by 
allocations between the court and other organs of 
administration that are certainly no less diverse. 
Control of the admission to probation remains 
everywhere in the court of conviction and decision 
to imprison is made there. But beyond this, some 
jurisdictions still retain the fixed judicial sentence 
or a sentence fixed by jury, though even here good 

time allowances and parole may effect reductions, 
with discretion vested elsewhere in the system. In 
some states the court may set a minimum but not a 
maximum; in others both may be fixed in the sen- 
tence within the statutory limits, subject to differ- 
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ent rules as to the spread between. In California 
and a small group of states, the court controls com- 
mitment but duration is determined by a central- 
ized authority within the limits that the penal code 
prescribes. Parole, of course, is generally an im- 
portant feature of the system. 

In these diverse patterns of prevailing practice, 
there is much that will not seriously be submitted 
as ideal. Except, perhaps, in dealing with the pen- 
alty of death—a sanction happily used with declin- 
ing frequency in practice—lawyers recognize that 
it is hard to make a case for giving juries any role 
in treatment. I think that it is also recognized that 
the fixed sentence offers small advantages; indeed, 
where it exists it has been rendered largely inde- 
terminate in practice by superimposition of parole. 
The vital issues to be faced in penal code revision 
rather lie in formulating proper statutory limits 
and in choice between a system such as that in 
California and one that gives the court a larger 
role in sentencing, such as the fixing of a minimum 
and maximum with a substantial spread between. 
The views of those engaged in the administration 
of correction is, of course, of much importance to 
us as we search for a solution to such problems 
that may reasonably be advanced as an ideal. 


Summary 


The trend of my own thought upon this aspect 
of our project may be summarized as follows: 

(a) It surely is the function of the legislature to 
define the type of sanctions that the system shall 
employ and to articulate the major judgments as 
to their employment that rest upon considerations 
of broad policy. To this end it must at least delin- 
eate between major crimes and minor criminality ; 
establish a sufficient hierarchy among main of- 
fenses, utilizing, I should judge, three or four ma- 
jor categories ; deal in close detail with application 
of the most afflictive sanctions, as in murder; and, 
finally, define the powers of each major organ of 
administration, with attention to the standards 
that should govern the immense discretion that is 
necessarily conferred. Nowhere, indeed, in the en- 
tire legal system is so much discretion vested in 
the organs of administration as in the treatment 
aspects of the penal law and nowhere have we 
given less attention to the formulation of authori- 
tative standards for the exercise of the discretion 
thus reposed. This is a most important field, it 
seems to me, for legislative effort. 

(b) The special province of the court, once 
guilt has been determined, is—or so it seems tome 
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—to take such account of the deterrent factor as 
the case requires on the one hand, and to safeguard 
the individual offender on the other, from an un- 
due harshness in his fate. As Paul Tappan puts it 
very simply : “the court should protect tHe commu- 
nity against excessively short terms and the of- 
fender against unnecessary or excessively pro- 
longed incarceration.” This argues, to be sure, not 
only for judicial control of admission to probation 
but also for the power to determine minima and 
maxima. I think that there is power in the argu- 
ment, so long as the spread between minimum and 
maximum is adequate for all the other purposes of 
institutional administration and supervised release. 
The drawing of those minima and maxima pre- 
sents, of course, a major task. 

I have spoken of the “court” because, with 
this conception of its function, I should find it hard 
to think of an alternative tribunal better qualified 


to make decisive judgments of this kind. Needless 
to say, however, I do not mean the judge alone but 
rather the judge aided by a competent probation 
service and the kind of presentence investigation 
that such a service can provide. 

(c) The function of an integrated system of cor- 
rection would include at least: determination of 
the institution in which the offender shall be 
placed ; the right to transfer the offender from one 
facility to another; the duty to shape the major 
elements in the individual’s program within the in- 
stitution; the duty to determine release, within 
sentence limits, and to administer a period of 
parole supervision ; and, finally, the power to ter- 
minate supervision and give ultimate discharge. 

I do not stand dogmatically on any element of 
this analysis but I do say that it is in this type of 
framework that law and correction ought to join 
for the advancement of our common task. 


A New Start on an Old Problem 


By MARTHA M. ELIOT, M.D. 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency 


country have a past history of juvenile de- 

linquency. Each year, one authority says, the 
United States pays a $15 billion bill for the total 
cost of crime. Yet, in the face of these distressing 
facts, we as a Nation are not doing all we can to 
get at the best way of preventing and treating 
juvenile delinquency. 


Me: THAN HALF the adult criminals in this 


Services for Delinquents Vary Widely 


The services available for treating juvenile de- 
linquents are uneven, and vary widely throughout 
the country. The fact that juvenile delinquency is 
on the upswing, and that boys and girls are com- 
mitting more serious crimes, is evidence enough 
that the job of prevention is being sadly neglected. 

We at the Children’s Bureau have become so 
concerned at the situation that we have organized 
a campaign to get at the facts of juvenile delin- 
quency, its prevention and treatment; to set forth 
new statements of desirable practice in the care of 
delinquent children ; to arouse the public to find out 
what is happening to delinquent children in local 
communities; to take steps to improve the prac- 


tices that are not up to standard; and to encourage 
local, state and national agencies which deal with 
the problem to work in closer co-operation with 
each other. 


A Juvenile Delinquency Branch has been estab- 
lished in the Division of Social Services. To sup- 
plement the work of this Branch, a special juvenile 
delinquency project, financed by private contribu- 
tions for this purpose to the Child Welfare League 
of America, has come into being and is giving 
strong impetus to the objectives of this campaign. 

Though this special campaign and project is 
putting emphasis on improving the care and treat- 
ment of delinquent children, attention must also be 
constantly directed toward measures for prevent- 
ing delinquency. The regular on-going community 
programs of child welfare, child health, education 
and child guidance are basic to the whole program 
of services to delinquent children. As the treat- 
ment aspects of the juvenile delinquency problem 
are highlighted, the preventive work with young 
children in the communities, and with their fami- 
lies, must be increasingly stressed. 
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A NEW START ON AN OLD PROBLEM 


Million Children Known to Police Each Year 


The need to move forward, rapidly and effec- 
tively, in improving the care and treatment of chil- 
dren in the earliest stages of their delinquency is 
apparent when we realize that even now about a 
million children a year are coming to the attention 
of the police because of delinquent behavior. The 


most critical time in the life of a young delinquent - 


child is when he is first picked up by the police. 
But as we shall see later, very few police agencies 
are geared to give specialized help to such a child. 

Census figures show us that by 1960, there will 
be 45 percent more children between 10 and 17 
than there were in 1950. That means that, even if 
the proportion of juvenile delinquents to the total 
child population does not increase, by the end of 
the decade the number of children picked up by the 
police may have increased from 1 million to nearly 
114, million. But if we can judge by wartime ex- 
perience in the past, in times of international un- 
rest—and we are certainly living in one now—the 
rate of juvenile delinquency goes upward. 

We know, for instance, on the basis of finger- 
print arrest data gathered by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, that the number of children un- 
der 18 who were arrested for auto theft went up 61 
percent from 1948 to 1951. The number of children 
arrested for burglary—breaking and entering— 
increased 15 percent; arrests of children on rob- 
bery charges, 25 percent. Assault arrests increased 
10 percent over the period. 


Delinquency on the Increase 


The Children’s Bureau has received reports from 
179 juvenile courts located in many parts of the 
country which show that the number of juvenile 
delinquency cases they handled increased by close 
to 20 percent from 1948 through 1951. Some courts 
reported the number of cases they had handled 
went up as much as 30 percent, a few even more 
than 50 percent. 

With all these signposts clearly marking trouble, 
it is very disheartening to realize that over the Na- 
tion as a whole we are not providing the kind of 
treatment many of these children need to help them 
become useful, worth-while citizens. 

That we are failing in our efforts to cope with the 
problem is evidenced by the fact, already quoted, 
that about half of all our adult criminals began as 
juvenile delinquents. 

Policemen are usually the first persons to come 
into official contact with a child who has broken the 
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law. Though all police should have some under- 
standing of delinquency control, it is desirable that 
all departments of police should have on the staff 
one or more officers who have special training and 
aptitude to work with children. 


Special Units To Handle Juvenile Problems 


In a city of more than 25,000, for instance, there 
should be a special unit or bureau to handle juve- 
nile problems. In a city of less than 25,000 there 
should be at least one policeman with this kind of 
special training. Yet a recent study of 177 cities, 
all having populations of more than 25,000, showed 
that almost half have no special units or bureaus 
in their police departments staffed with officers 
trained in handling children’s problems. 

We do not have to be experts to know that a jail 
experience is not a good experience for a child. But 
children who cannot be returned home by the police 
have to be kent somewhere while awaiting court 
action. All too frequently this is in jail. I know 
this not only from what people have told me but 
also from studies showing that between 50,000 and 
100,000 children are confined each year in jails de- 
signed for adults. It is very difficult to get accurate 
figures on this because officials do not like to admit 
that children are being kept in jails. 

We have only 174 special detention homes in the 
United States in which children can be held in cus- 
tody. There is a distinct and pressing need to get 
children out of jails by providing suitable deten- 
tion quarters for them while they are a ac- 
tion by the juvenile court. 

Last year, about 350,000 children were iene 
before juvenile courts because of one or more de- 
linquencies. Yet often the judges who preside over 
these courts are officials who, in addition to being 
responsible for delinquents, have jurisdiction over 
criminal and civil matters which heavily overload 
them. 


Help of Trained Probation Officers Needed 


In more than one half of the counties in the 
United States, these judges have no help from pro- 
bation officers. Yet we know that a juvenile court 
judge needs the help of a well trained probation of- 
ficer for the study of the child, which will aid the 
court in understanding the child’s delinquency. 
Such an officer works with children placed on pro- 
bation. 

Another dark part of the picture in our efforts to 
cope with the juvenile delinquency problem is the 
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training (correctional) schools. There are good 
training schools in this country. At the same time, 
there are training schools where children are 
treated much like criminals. Right now, we are not 
even able to be sure that every child who is sent to 
a training school will always be treated with kindly 
consideration. Harshness is still the rule in far 
too many instances. This is not the kind of treat- 
ment that pays off so far as children are concerned. 
It may even result in such aggressive rebellion that 
children later automatically resist efforts to help 
them adjust to normal community life. 


Closing Gaps in Services 
Knowledge of these conditions has led the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to stimulate state and community 
action, with public and voluntary agencies work- 
ing together, with citizens taking a part in plan- 
ning, with health agencies, welfare agencies and 
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the schools all working together to find a way to 
meet the needs of these children. 

This is not an easy task. Certainly, the Children’s 
Bureau and the staff of the Special Project can 
only serve to stimulate action to meet these ends; 
we cannot bring that action about. 

But if, community by community, the major ele- 
ments of this problem are squarely faced, if citi- 
zens everywhere make it their job to be informed 
of how well the needs of delinquent children are 
being met, and of closing gaps in service, through 
their state and local governments, I believe that in 
a surprisingly short time we would be able to see 
signs of improvement in what is now a very dis- 
tressing situation. 

If this is a job on which you want to get busy, 
won’t you let your local agencies which deal with 
this problem know about it, and tell about it to 
your fellow members in any civic organization to 
which you belong? 


A Few Facts About Juvenile Delinquency’ 


mainly from two sources: police fingerprint 
records, sent in to the FBI, and juvenile-court 
delinquency cases, reported to the Children’s Bu- 
reau. All these reports are sent in on a voluntary 
basis, and they give only uneven coverage. As a re- 
sult, the data may not be representative of the na- 
tional picture. 
Limited as they are, however, these facts, com- 
bined with data from other sources, furnish the 
best available means for estimate. 


QO: FACTS on juvenile delinquency are taken 


How Many Delinquents? 

In 1951, an estimated 350,000 children were 
brought to the attention of the juvenile courts in 
this country for delinquent behavior. The boys out- 
numbered the girls 4 to 1. A much greater number, 
perhaps a million or so, came in contact with the 
police on account of misbehavior. This group in- 
cluded many who were referred to the court. 

Many delinquent children escape the attention of 
the law. We do not know definitely the number of 
these “concealed” delinquents, but studies indicate 
that it may be considerable. A survey made in a 


* Reprinted from The Child, December 1952, published by the Children’s 
Bureau, Federal Security Agency. 


large Eastern city of the case records of children 
coming to social-work agencies for help and guid- 
ance revealed that of the large number of children 
who spoke openly of the serious acts of delinquency 
they had committed, almost one-third of the chil- 
dren were unknown to the police. It is impossible 
to estimate how many delinquent children escaped 
the attention of all agencies in the community. 


Is Their Number Increasing? 


The answer is yes if preliminary data for 1951 
from juvenile courts reporting to the Children’s 
Bureau are a reliable indication of what is happen- 
ing. For these courts the number of child delin- 
quents increased 19 percent between 1948 and 
1951. Figures on police fingerprint records show a 
similar trend. The number of children in the coun- 
try in the principal age group affected (10-17) in- 
creased only five percent during that year. 

Unless we do something now to prevent it, there 
may be further increases in the number of delin- 
quent children. The total number of children in the 
age group 10-17 is expected to increase 45 percent 
between 1950 and 1960. The babies born during 
and after World War II are growing up. Will the 
number of delinquent children also increase 45 per- 
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cent? Will it increase at an even greater rate, as it 
is now doing? Or will we succeed in preventing an 
increase? 


What Have They Done? 


Juvenile-court reports show that the majority of 
‘the boys are brought in for stealing or committing 
malicious mischief. Most of the gir] delinquents are 
brought in for being ungovernable, for running 
away, or for having committed a sexual offense. 
Police fingerprint records reveal that in 1951 chil- 
dren under 18 committed 24 percent of the Nation’s 
auto thefts. They also commit crimes of violence: 
3 percent of homicide cases and 7 percent of rape 
in 1951. 
More serious crimes were committed by boys 
and girls 18 years old during the first 6 months of 
1952 than by persons of any other age group. 


How Old Are They? 


The majority of delinquent children who come 
before juvenile courts are between 15 and 17 years 
of age. Approximately 35 percent of the delinquent 
children who come before the courts have been 
there on one or more previous occasions. The age 
at which the largest number of delinquents are 
first apprehended by the police or referred to the 
court seems to be between 13 and 15, or approxi- 
mately at puberty. This was shown by a study of a 
thousand delinquent children. Nine-tenths of these 
same children were having considerable difficulty 
adjusting to normal life before they were 11 years 
old. More than a third of this total group of one 
thousand children were showing noticeable signs 
of becoming delinquent at the age of 8 or younger. 


What Happens to Them? 


Of the one million children who came to the at- 
tention of the police for misbehavior last year, 
about 750,000 were dealt with directly by the po- 
lice, who let them go with a warning or perhaps 
referred them to a social agency for guidance and 
help. The remaining 250,000 committed acts of de- 
linquency so serious that the police referred them 
to the juvenile court. An additional 100,000 were 
brought to juvenile courts by parents, teachers, 
social agencies, and the like. 

At least 115,000 of the 350,000 children who 
were brought to the juvenile court were held over- 
night or longer in a detention facility, police sta- 
tion house or jail. It has been estimated that from 
50,000 to 100,000 children are confined in jails 


each year by the authority of the courts or other 
law-enforcement agencies . 

Of the 350,000 delinquent children who came 
before the juvenile courts in 1951, the cases of 
about half were dismissed, adjusted, or held open 
without further action. Of the remaining children, 
approximately 95,000 were placed on probation 
and the rest were either referred to other agencies, 
committed to institutions, or handled in other 
ways. 

About 35,000 children a year are committed by 
juvenile courts to training institutions designed 
primarily for delinquents. 


What Services Are Available? 


At the present time we have no adequate infor- 
mation as to the number of police officers with spe- 
cial training for work with juveniles. (This infor- 
mation is currently being collected by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police.) The number needed has been es- 
timated at 10,000, or at least 5 percent of our total 
number of police officers. A city with a population 
of 20,000 should have at least one policeman 
trained for work with delinquents. 

A recent study of 177 cities, each with a popula- 
tion of more than 20,000, revealed that more than 
one-third of them have not yet made special pro- 
vision in their police departments for work with 
children. 

‘The Delinquency Control Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, which offers the 
only university-operated training program for 
juvenile officers in the country, has graduated 173 
persons since it was founded in 1946. A few other 
schools—the Police Training Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, the FBI Academy, and local 
academies and police schools—do give some atten- 
tion to police work with juveniles, but, so far as we 
know, this instruction represents only a small por- 
tion of the total curriculum. 

There are more than 2,500 juvenile courts dis- 
tributed over the Nation. If the children brought 
before them are to receive even minimum help, a 
court needs sufficient probation service for study 
of each child’s background and for guiding those 
children that the court places on probation. 

The court should also have available to it a de- 
tention facility suitable for keeping children in 
secure custody. One detention facility may occa- 
sionally serve more than one court. The number of 
such detention homes in the United States is only 
174. 
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At least one-half the counties in the United 
States are without probation services for juvenile 
delinquents. There are at present 3,716 local proba- 
tion officers for juveniles. Many of these officers 
serve both children and adults. In 1951 these 
officers had the major responsibility of serving not 
only 350,000 delinquent children, but also 150,000 
dependent, neglected, and other children who are 
the concern of juvenile courts. In other words, 
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there is 1 probation officer for every 135 children 
coming to the court. Of course, this is only an aver- 
age. Some courts have highly developed probation 
services, but many have none whatever. 

About 30,000 delinquent children are in the more 
than 250 training institutions designed primarily 
for such children. The average length of stay of a. 
delinquent child in a training institution is some- 
what less than one year. 


Preventing Delinquency 


By HyMAN S. LIPPMAN, M.D. 
Director, Amherst H. Wilder Child Guidance Clinic, St. Paul, Minnesota 


has been the continuous concern of sociolo- 
gists, social workers, psychiatrists, and all 
others interested in social welfare. The fact that 
progress has been slow indicates that delinquency 
is firmly grounded in our culture because of its many 
roots and because of the needs which it gratifies. 
Delinquency is an outlet for hostility engendered 
in a people that is either subjugated or has been 
deprived of gratifications which are vitally need- 
ed. Delinquency is rampant in a community when 
its leaders are dishonest. Delinquency spreads rap- 
idly in a setting where restrictions are removed 
and punishment does not accompany serious of- 
fenses. 


Th PROBLEM OF PREVENTION of delinquency 


Much of Delinquency Is the Outgrowth of 
Personal Conflict 


Communities are made up of individuals and in- 
tensive study of individuals reveals the fact that 
much of their delinquent behavior is an outgrowth 
of personal conflict. Studies of delinquent children 
in child guidance clinics demonstrate conclusively 
the relationship between dissocial behavior in chil- 
dren and emotional problems within the home. 
Many of these problems are intensified by sociolog- 
ical factors, but these factors in themselves do not 
produce delinquency unless, emotional conflict is 
also present. Any program that attempts to lessen 
delinquency in children so that they will not de- 
velop into criminal adults must take into consider- 
ation all those factors which produce conflict in the 
community and conflict in the individuals within 
the community. 


The magnitude of this problem is largely respon- 
sible for the slow progress that has come from re- 
search in prevention of delinquency and it will 
probably be many years before the benefits will be 
realized from the many scientific investigations 
which are now in progress. 

It would therefore be impractical to attempt to 
formulate a program of prevention that would be 
all inclusive. This could only be possible through 
many years of the combined effort of clinicians 
and social scientists from every field of social wel- 
fare. 


Some Established Facts Related to Delinquency 


I should like at this time to point out several 
well-established facts which are related to preven- 
tion of delinquency and which demand serious con- 
sideration. They stem from our work in child guid- 
ance clinics with children and parents. They come 
from a comprehensive study of community re- 
sources possible only through intensive study of in- 
dividual cases. A few of these suggestions were in- 
cluded in a presentation before the Minnesota 
Third Annual Governor’s Conference on Children 
and Youth, in May of 1952. 

Children enjoy what they can do well—We 
know that children enjoy doing what they can do 
well; they must get a feeling of satisfaction from 
what they do, to want to go on. We have made 
school attendance compulsory and there are good 
reasons for doing so, but in our insisting that chil- 
dren attend. school we have done too little to safe- 
guard their emotional well-being. We stand by and 
allow the schoolrooms to be crowded, the teachers 
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to be inadequately trained and experienced, or to 
stay on as teachers even when emotionally ill, 
though we know that children cannot learn under 
such conditions. We know, also, that in many in- 
stances we must rely on the school setting to help 
make life bearable for large numbers of children 
whose homes are emotionally barren. We see chil- 
dren failing year after year in subjects which they 
might master if they were given individual help, 
but we have few provisions for special help. We 
subject children to pressures of academic work, 
particulary in the later school years, though they 
have shown us in their performance and on psy- 
chological tests that they have not the skill or moti- 
vation to do such work. What the tests do show is 
often that these children might do well and enjoy- 
learning manual skills that would help to prepare 
them for life, and yet only in rare instances are 
such courses provided. When they are provided, 
the admission requirements are usually so high 
that:the large group of children to whom I am re- 
ferring—in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades— 
are not eligible. School personnel have pleaded for 
such changes for years but the changes do not oc- 
cur. Does it not seem strange, from what we know 
about the conflict and suffering that results from 
such practices, that we have not acquired ways of 
changing existing conditions? What better ways 
are there for prevention of hostile conflict than the 
eradication of these archaic procedures? 

Families facing emotional problems can be 
helped. — Private social agencies have demon- 
strated conclusively that families facing emotional 
problems within the home can be intelligently 
helped only through painstaking efforts which un- 
cover the factors that produce problems. A case- 
worker who is responsible for more than 30, or at 
the most 40, families is unable to do all that is re- 
quired in good casework, or even to recognize those 
children in her families who need referral to other 
agencies. And yet many of our public social agen- 
cies, including our probation offices for juvenile de- 
linquents, which deal with the most inadequate and 
seriously disturbed families, have caseloads of 100 
and more. Only the obvious problems can be given 
consideration under such conditions. There is no 
available time to consider potential conflicts in 
other members of the families of the juvenile de- 
linquents. These are very likely to find expression 
in the same kind of antisocial behavior unless the 
causative factors within the family are rooted out. 
It is well to keep in mind that probation was intro- 
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duced as a method of treatment and prevention of 
more serious delinquency. 

Emotionally healthy parents create healthy per- 
sonalities in children.—The last White House Con- 
ference emphasized the role of the parents in cre- 
ating healthy personalities in their children. Emo- 
tionally healthy persons are able to take care of 
this responsibility. Poorly adjusted, conflicted par- 
ents are not able to do so. We, in child guidance 
clinics, cannot begin to deal with the volume of 
work needed to help conflicted parents with their 
own emotional problems. The adult mental hygiene 
clinics which I have just referred to are needed in 
even moderately sized communities. Casework 
with parents who are incompatible with each other, 
who are unable to give or receive affection, who are 
filled with hostility, can help immeasurably in les- 

-sening emotional tension to which their children 
are subjected—tensions which are often terrify- 
ing and destructive to the development of healthy 
personalities. 

Value of casework in institutions has been dem- 
onstrated.—Whenever we have requested addi- 
tional personnel for state training schools we dip- 
lomatically asked for bare minimum needs. Actu- 
ally, to do an adequate job in institutions with the 
deprived young people in conflict would require at 
least two or three times the staff requested. We felt 
we had to demostrate the usefulness of these ther- 
apeutic approaches before we could demand what 
was really needed. One must ask why it is neces- 
sary to demonstrate what has been so conclusively 
proved regarding the value of casework with 
young people in an institution. Do those who 
decide how our funds are to be spent question the 
wisdom of trying to change the attitudes and phi- 
losophies of dissocial youngsters who have been re- 
moved from their homes, who are filled with hate 
and a need for revenge? What better way can there 
be of cutting down on delinquency and destruction 
by these young people who will eventually return 
to our communities? 

Community needs education in social needs.— 
Workers in the field of social welfare are not cru- 
saders. Most of us fill our time doing clinical work. 
Part of our time is spent in teaching and in point- 
ing out to other agencies and coworkers unmet 
needs in the comunity which require attention. 
More of our time will have to be devoted to educat- 
ing community leaders and legislators about ur- 
gent social needs. A large percentage of even our 
better informed citizens are unaware of the short- 
comings in our social welfare machinery. They be- 
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lieve that the educational system and social agen- 
cies which have been provided are adequate except 
for complaints which they hear about underpaid 
teachers or crowded classes. It is important that 
they learn the truth about our inadequacies. 


Study of Early Lives of Children 


In 1949-50 I participated in panel discussions on 
“psychopathic” behavior in children, conducted by 
the American Orthopsychiatric Association at their 
annual meetings. The consensus of the panel mem- 
bers was that we are unable with our present knowl- 
edge to determine from behavior in early life 
which children will develop into adults with a typi- 
cal “psychopathic personality.” The reader is re- 
ferred to these articles for more information on 
this subject :* 


The members of the panel were convinced, from ' 


studies of delinquent children, of the tremendous 
importance of the early love relationship between 
the child and both his parents. We felt that with 
the mass of material of thoroughly studied chil- 
dren gathered during the past 20 years or more we 
may soon be able to refer back to the early life 
situations of adults who manifest the behavior of 
“psychopathic” personalities, many of whom will 
have been studied as children. In this way we may 
eventually discover significant factors in early life 
experiences which are responsible for the later 
development of “psychopathic” behavior. In a sim- 
ilar manner we may be able to discover signifi- 
cant factors in early life of individuals who later 
- commit rape murders and other sadistic and vio- 


1 American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. Round Tabie: The Psycho- 
pathic Delinquent Child. Vol. XX, No. 2, April 1950. pp. 226-9. 

Ibid. ‘“‘Psychopathic Reactions in Children.’’ Vol. XXI, No. 2, April 
1951. pp. 227-32. 

Ibid. “Difficulties in Diagnosis.” Vol. XXII, No. 2, April 1952. 
pp. 238-46. 


lent assaults. Knowing these early factors we shall 
have valuable information for a program of pre- 
vention of later serious delinquency. Psychoanaly- 
tic study of adult “psychopaths” could more profit- 
ably yield the kind of material for which we are 
searching, but unfortunately psychopaths, by defi- 
nition, are not interested in treatment and will not 
submit to the many demands required of an indi- 
vidual under psychoanalytic therapy. 


War Is Our Major Delinquency 


Our major delinquency is war. Civilized man is 
dumbfounded by the continued use of violence as a 
means of settling disputes and vainly tries to find 
a more peaceful method of arbitration. Important 
as are these attempts to prevent wars through 
peaceful means, there is the need to materially les- 
sen the feeling of injustice and the need to rebel 
on the part of millions of people who are material- 
ly and emotionally deprived. We shall have to neu- 
tralize their feeling of disillusionment and hate by 
a capacity to respect and love—this is a funda- 
mental prerequisite in the prevention of hostile, 
destructive aggression. 

I should like to refer the reader to a classic dis- 
cussion on the prevention of deeper emotional con- 
flict which leads to delinquency, neurotic illness, 
and war. Dr. Edward Glover published a small vol- 
ume of several essays in 1933 entitled, War, Sad- 
ism and Pacifism. He is the director of scientific 
research of the London Institute of Psychoanaly- 
sis, and has been deeply concerned with the pre- 
vention of hostile aggression. His all-inclusive ap- 
proach to the problem of prevention and his out- 
line of research are way ahead of our times, but 
eventually will have to be accepted if we are sin- 
cere in our wish to prevent serious delinquency 
and its attendant suffering. 


Good health isn’t just having a nose that doesn’t run. It means feeling 
good enough to want to sing or whistle. But health is a complicated business 
because, as we know now-a-days, insecurity and irritation help to cause 
such conditions as asthma, colitis, headaches, and even colds. So good health 
for a child means a loving home, a wholesome neighborhood, a small class at 
school, an understanding teacher. If a child is handicapped or in trouble, 
he desperately needs special, but also kindly services. There are tens of thou- 
sands of children in America still who lack these essentials. They can’t 
speak for themselves. Who'll bother to find their unmet needs—in each com- 


munity? Who’ll speak up for them? 


—BENJAMIN Spock, M.D. 


Managing Misbehavior at the Detention Home’ 


By RICHARD ALLAMAN 
Assistant Superintendent, Ormsby Village, Anchorage, Kentucky 


HE DETENTION HOME and misbehavior go to- 
[Necther Children misbehave at the detention 

home just like people are sick at the hospital 
—that is why they are there. What to do about it 
naturally is of acute and constant concern to deten- 
tion home personnel who deal with it directly. But 
this concern spreads out to other people as well: 
persons responsible for administrative supervision 
of detention care programs, probation officers and 
caseworkers who manage the cases of children at 
the detention home, and informed citizens in the 
community who are interested in the strategic im- 
portance of what happens to troubled children dur- 
ing detention. 

This discussion suggests some things to do about 
misbehavior as it happens and some points of view 
from which such manipulation of surface behavior 
can be approached, and says some definite things 
about punishment at the detention home. Children 
in action in groups we have always with us, but we 
have had little emphasis on how to deal with chil- 
dren at this action level compared to our consider- 
able available knowledge about the underlying dy- 
namics of behavior and skills in working with chil- 
dren in verbal kinds of situations—a lack illus- 
trated by a boy’s description of his caseworker as 
a person who knows everything about kids except 
how to make them behave. The flood of behavior 
problems which come into the detention home for 
short-term handling forces attention to techniques 
for moment-by-moment and day-by-day manage- 
ment of actual behavior. 

The general kind of place the detention home is 
for youngsters to live in has impacts of its own on 
the problems and behavior of its population, and 
any particular practices for dealing with behavior 
problems can be only parts of this whole picture. 
A previous article in FEDERAL PROBATION (Decem- 
ber 1952) outlines some important points of strat- 
egy in operating the detention home. 

* EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the second of Mr. Allaman’s two articles 
Home,” tn'the December 1968 of At 
the time Mr. Allaman wrote the articles he was Superintendent of the 


"2 ee Home for the Montgomery County Juvenile Court at Dayton, 
io. 


1 For the most detailed and specific current material about techniques 
for residential treatment of the aggressive child, see Fritz Redl and 


2 —_ Wineman, Controls From Within, Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 
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The limitations of this article are obvious in list- 
ing only a few methods of handling disturbed be- 
havior with a brevity which hardly hints at the 
complexities encountered in their use. But such 
suggestions as can be made may be helpful in 
working with detained children in ways which 
maintain needed controls, keep up a healthful 
kind of living for adults and children together, and 
to some extent avoid disorganizing and damaging 
experiences for children who have been injured too 
much already.* 


What About Punishment? 


Punishment at the detention home is not of 
much good use. The usual collection of personali- 
ties at the detention home cannot take punishment 
directly and sensibly as you would intend. The 
most difficult misbehavior may be for the purpose 
of provoking punishment, and by punishing in re- 
sponse to it you are only playing into the youngster’s 
neurotic pattern and perverting the relationship 
you want to establish with him. The real delin- 
quent who is hostile toward authority can thrive 
on punishment and turn it around to his own uses 
in justifying further misbehavior. The real screw- 
ball is out of this world; how on earth are you go- 
ing to punish him? The fact is that it takes at least 
a fairly adequate, well-organized personality to 
make constructive use of punishment; and such a 
person probably does not need to be punished be- 
cause he can be dealt with better in other ways. 

Physical punishment has to be ruled out of the 
detention home. We have found it imperative to 
avoid laying a hand on any youngster in a punish- 
ing way, and even to avoid the appearance of it. 
Administratively this is not a question of clear 
policy; it is a matter of absolute directive, a “Do 
you want to keep on working here?” kind of thing 
(although such prohibitions do little good unless 
accompanied by teaching, demonstration, and sup- 
port in the use of more effective methods of con- 
trol). You start hitting only when you have 
stopped thinking, and when you have stopped 
thinking at the detention home you ought to go 
home because from then on you will be doing more 
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harm than good. Maybe your own mental hygiene 
needs attention. 

What is so wrong with physical punishment? An 
answer is to be found in looking at what happens 
in punishment. Punishment produces aggression. 
What we want in punishing a child is to produce 
aggression which the youngster turns inward 
against himself, which he can use for self-control, 
aggression by means of which the child gives him- 
self a hard time—‘‘Why do I always mess myself 
up? I was a dope!” What we do not want is to pro- 
duce aggression which the child can throw back at 
us. Physical punishment calls up so much sudden 
primitive aggression that it does precisely what we 
don’t want. It is like electrical current being short- 
circuited and blowing fuses instead of flowing 
around through controlled and useful circuits. 
When our handling of a child can only precipitate 
a fight with him, then we are not helping him to 
send his impulses around through processes which 
produce acceptable behavior. 

We need not even believe stories of how pushing 
kids around or slapping them around has accom- 
plished good results. We may depend on it that the 
good results (if any, which we doubt) happened 
in spite of the slapping around, and not because of 
it. We should doubt statements like “We don’t ap- 
prove of corporal punishment and we practically 
never use it, but once in a while there is a kid... 
etc.” You can’t have just a little physical punish- 
ment in the detention home any more than you can 
have just a little pregnancy; it is bound to grow. 

There is a clear difference, of course, between 
physical punishment and physical restraint. Such 
physical handling as grabbing and hauling back a 
youngster who is running away, or holding a child 
during a heavy tantrum, is an emergency measure 
and should be kept that way. Even this may be 
taken at the time by the youngster you are holding 
as a fight with him, and this has to be explained to 
him when he is feeling better. The rest of the kids 
need clearing up too about such an incident, be- 
cause their own phantasies are stirred up at a 
great rate by the sight and sound of any physical 
encounter between a youngster and a staff person. 

Punishment of a nonphysical nature is needed 
sometimes for particular uses at the detention 


home, but like any other specific way of dealing 


with misbehavior it cannot be prescribed accord- 
ing to an exact set of rules. Punishment may be 
used to rub in an issue on a kid, to make a point 
with him in a way he can no longer evade, under 
the following general conditions: (1) You and the 
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child already have developed some relationship 
from which the child has had some satisfactions. 
(2) The child really is able to make an effort to con- 
trol his own impulses, has enough personal 
strength to manage himself as you think he should. 
(3) He is operating firmly enough in this real 
world to be able to see the issues in this incident as 
they actually are. (4) Punishment is for the time 
being, or lasts no longer than the kid’s guilt about 
what he did wrong. 

Uncomfortable consciences cool off at different 
rates, maybe a few minutes, maybe a few days. 
For use in such ways it is obvious that punishment 
must be special and occasional, and not a constant 
characteristic feature of life at the detention home. 
The usual picture has to be one of a friendly help- 
ful outfit with occasional punishment, not one of a 
punishment outfit with occasional friendly helpful 
incidents. 

Ruling out punishment as a major method of 
managing children involves no loss of control by 
the detention home, but rather is a clear gain in 
control. What is lost is the resistance and counter- 
aggression generated by punishment, the split be- 
tween staff and kids into two armed camps with no 
warm human communication between them, the 
preoccupation every day with punishment hung 
over from the day or week before, the stalemates, 
the excited messes, the intensified troubles, and the 
absence of any way out. 

It is natural in talking about detention care to 
dwell on questions about punishment at perhaps 
too much length because detention homes have 
been strongholds of punishing practices, and lag 
behind some other children’s institutions in swing- 
ing around to more constructive approaches. Cer- 
tainly a major administrative effort at the deten- 
tion home is to clear punishment out of the place. 


Interfering With Misbehavior 


In getting away from damaging and character- 
istically punitive ways of managing children it is 
helpful to think of interfering with misbehavior 
versus punishing for misbehavior. Schematically it 
can be put this way: (1) A youngster is misbehav- 
ing. (2) A staff person interferes. (3) The misbe- 
havior stops. (4) The staff person does something 
to the youngster because he misbehaved. Nothing 
in the first three steps involves punishment. The 
fourth step is punishment; it should be a minor 
part of the whole picture. Interference with mis- 
behavior, through step three, has to be frequent, 
sometimes incessant. 
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This approach has great advantages. It saves 
time, it is done and in most instances over with im- 
mediately. Misbehavior can be cleared up as we go 
along without bringing everything else to a stop. 
All kinds of strain are saved for staff and children 
alike. Issues are kept simple and are not lost in 
complications. The flow of relationships between 
adults and youngsters can continue unchecked. It 
is worth while not to have to worry constantly 
about how to get back at kids after misbehavior 
stops! 

It is plain that interference can be accomplished 
in punishing ways, and that our personal ways of 
behaving toward children in detention determine 
how our methods work. “I can scold my child at 
home,” says the laundress at a detention home, 
“and it doesn’t really hurt her, because she knows 
I am her mother and that love is there. But all I 
am to these children is how I act toward them 
while I am here; that’s the only way they know me.” 

Such personal factors directly affect the strength 
of control of children in a group program. Some 
adults have, and are able to develop, a quality of 
personality which makes control look easy. The 
personal security and balance of the adult is one 
component of this quality. Another is his willing- 
ness as an adult to identify with the central pur- 
poses of the place he is working for. Still another 
is the ability to work according to the needs of the 
children rather than his own needs; the freedom 
of the adult from conflicts about certain kinds of 
behavior which lead him to be too permissive or 
too repressive in response to them. When children 
want to upset a grownup they do not waste ammu- 
nition but aim unerringly for the adult’s weak- 
nesses or pet peeves. With equal discernment kids 
sense whether the adult is disturbed about their 
behavior and uncertain about what to do. Anyone 
who has to do with control of disturbed children in 
groups knows what Lillian Johnson means when 
she talks about “ a psychological steadiness which 
arises out of the personality strength and adequa- 
cy of the adults in charge, an intuitive awareness 
of when the individual or the group needs to be 
checked and an ability to establish these checks 
without brutality.”’ The importance of this adult 
role of protector, of reliability in setting limits to 
behavior, which especially the most aggressive 
children need and want, has to be remembered in 
_ considering questions of permissiveness in manag- 
ing children at the detention home. 

2 Lillian J. Johnson, “Group Study and Treatment of Children,” 1947 


——— New York: National Probation and Parole Association, pp. 
-186. 
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Devices for Personal Support 


Much misbehavior can be dealt with, sometimes 
just before it starts, not by attacking it directly, 
but by filling in the means for self-control which 
the child by himself lacks at the moment. Devices 
which present themselves for such use include ex- 
tra doses of affection and attention, relief of frus- 
tration, and individual programming for special 
needs. 

Children can make use of adult closeness and 
personal attention for their own internal strength. 
Even the physical presence or touch of an adult at 
a time when the child’s control is slipping can en- 
able him to handle himself again. Physical care of- 
fers special opportunities for tangible demonstra- 
tions of adult concern. George, restless and tossing 
at bedtime, can relax for sleep after the group 
leader has looked at his case of athlete’s foot, in- 
specting the progress of treatment toe by toe. 
Eddie, whose rage is out of hand after a free- 
for-all, can get himself together again after a 
thorough first-aid job on the elbow skinned in the 
scuffle, plus a fresh shirt. Similar uses can be made 
of extra adult attentions to care of hair and com- 
plexions, shoe repairs, food and candy, and so on. 
The interviews or just incidental conversations 
around the detention home, sought by youngsters 
or initiated by adults, can serve as transfusions 
for inner controls. This is precisely what Joe is 
asking for when he stops in the corridor to ask 
“Mr. B., is it worse to run from the swim trip or 
from the playground?” Or the group leader says 
“Victor needs to be seen again” when it is noted 
that Victor is drifting once more into the disor- 
ganized, sulking, creepy behavior which provokes 
fusses all over the place. 

Special activities for meeting strong needs of 
the moment and mobilizing a child’s controls are a 
frequently useful means of support for a child to 
break up or avoid problem behavior. Jean, a per- 
sonally strong and competent 17-year-old girl, 
comes back to the detention home after a court 
hearing in which her case had to be continued with 
no disposition. Her feeling of being trapped and 
suspended is intolerable, she has to have something 
to do. Since she loves to cook, J ean spends the rest 
of the day cooking like mad, to her own great satis- 
faction and to the delight of the rest of the girls at 
her production of cookies and cake. Little Sparky, 
negativistic and full of fight and the youngest boy 
in the place, whose damage of their play equipment 
is putting him in danger from the rest of the 
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group, is happily occupied for most of the morning 
producing sound effects and playing by himself 
with a box full of fire trucks and other wheel toys 
kept for such a purpose, and is relaxed the rest of 
the day. Special activities are important as breaks 
from ordinary routines for the occasional children 
unavoidably stuck for long stays at the detention 
home and for whom the regular activities designed 
for short-time care wear out by repetition. This 
kind of alert programming, changing activities in 
response to shifting needs of individual young- 
sters, is an equally valid and useful tool with 
groups. 

Detention by nature is a frustrating situation 
and this directly produces much of the misbe- 
havior seen at the detention home. Ways of avoid- 
ing frustration or reducing its pressure for indi- 
vidual youngsters are therefore worth attention. 
An example of such devices are phone calls out of 
the institution by children, which can be managed 
with simple precautions against complicating chil- 
dren’s cases: calls home about parent’s visiting, 
bringing clothes or other matters, calling an em- 
ployer about a pay check, calling to arrange a sub- 
stitute carrier for a paper route, and so on. A 
phone call frequently is an easy means of draining 
off great anxiety which otherwise would get the 
child into troublesome behavior. 

Another kind of frustration-avoidance device is 
help with real difficulties which confused, poorly 
controlled children encounter in taking part in ac- 
tivities or getting along in the group; tantrums are 
an example of the behavior problems which can be 
controlled by actual “hurdle help” for individual 
youngsters. For some children simple comfort by 
adults is enough, the child can take a frustrating 
experience if an adult is in it too, giving him di- 
rect and sincere sympathy. 


_ “Isolation” 


Isolation is a common means in detention homes 
of interfering with misbehavior (though common- 
ly it is used as outright retaliation). Mentioning 
this raises more questions than can be discussed 
here. Many degrees and kinds of bouncing from 
the group are possible all the way from sitting on 
a chair for the next half hour while a minor 
flurry passes to staying entirely in a private room 
for days. Simple rules do not help much when we 
are thinking of several factors at once while man- 
aging behavior of children, but we can list a few 
situations in which removal from the group ordin- 
arily might be used : 
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Rumpuses in the dormitory which do not quiet down in 
response to ordinary measures by the staff person in 
charge. The child responsible might sleep by himself for 
the rest of the night, and maybe on successive nights. 

Aggressive and firm and open refusal by child to work 
or take part in a regular activity, but only when this be- 
havior is stirring up the group in the same way, minimal 
control of the group is slipping, and in the judgment of 
the staff person the misbehavior has to be handled more 
actively than usual. 

A tantrum which is too long and heavy to be handled 
on the spot in the group. 

As a curb on a child whose behavior is swinging wider 
and wider out of bounds and who over a period of days 
has not responded to ordinary interference by the staff, 
and who apparently will not otherwise recognize ordin- 
ary limits to misbehavior. 

When a child is beyond tolerating pressure he is get- _ 
ting in the group, or the group at the time can’t tolerate 
him, and he has to be away from the group for relief, 
for building up the child’s ability to take the group, and 
for clearing up the group feeling toward him. 

Instigating of trouble in the group which cannot be 
managed except by removal of the instigator from the 
group. Usually bouncing for this purpose of protecting 
our group life from deliberate sabotage is on the basis of 
days or weeks of observation and experience, and the 
child turns out to have some or all of these characteris- 
tics: little or no conscience or real feeling for other peo- 
ple but an exclusive concern for himself; an inability to 
trust adults, with a rather complete defensiveness or 
covering up of his own misbehavior and outrage at being 
blamed for his own misbehavior; an expertness, usually 
from experience in institutional life, in carrying on mis- 
behavior so that it is undetected by the staff, or personal 
strength which enables him to resist adult control and 
to influence other youngsters; sometimes very severe 
problem behavior and attitudes which have special seduc- 
tive appeal for others in the group. 


Partial removal from the group is a useful ar- 
rangement which keeps a child going in the regu- 
lar program but eliminates group contacts which 
are impossible or especially hard to manage. Usu- 
ally in a case like this the child can be with other 
youngsters in organized activities but troubles 
flare up with the group between times when an 
adult is not in the room. This has been used partic- 
ularly with severe personality problems. A sample 
situation is that of a very disturbed girl with bi- 
zarre behavior, diagnosed as an epileptic equivalent, 
who inevitably got into angry and impossibe stale- 
mates with the group. As a regular arrangement 
she was in all classes and recreational activities, 
but for other times and for sleeping had her own 
room. 

To use isolation helpfully takes care and atten- 
tion. It can easily be abused by being used too fre- 
quently and for too long a time. A significant point 
is that the child is removed from the group because 
he cannot or should not be going along in the regu- 
lar life of the place at that time; he is not isolated 
so that he can spend many barren hours with no- 
thing to do but feel worse. His room should be at- 
tractive and comfortable. While there, he should 
be occupied with whatever satisfying things he can 
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do by himself and he should have enough personal 
attention by the staff so that he does not feel aban- 
doned. A remcte location of a single room is bad 
for this reason. The use for any length of time of a 
“strip room,” a bare and maybe reinforced room 
for control of wild and destructive behavior, is ac- 
tually needed only rarely, perhaps for one child 
out of 500 admissions, and is not worth taking 
space for as a regular part of the plant. 


Reinterpreting Activity Patterns 


Much misbehavior can be dealt with by reinter- 
preting what a particular activity means in the 
way of behavior. It is reminding the child and the 
group of what is supposed to be going on, redefin- 
ing the regular ways of doing what they are en- 
gaged in, setting up again the activity pattern of 
what they are doing. This is a useful device in ev- 
erything from teaching an arts and crafts class to 
keeping the kitchen crew at work to looking after 
bedtime. A large part of the behavior problems we 
have to deal with can be handled by this reinter- 
pretation. An example: a regular assembly of the 
whole detention home population during a spirited 
discussion turns into a noisy hubub. The leader 
gets the attention of most of the group. “Can we 
call the meeting to order again? Now look what we 
have here, a lot of little meetings going on—one 
over here, one over there, another in that corner. 
How do you act in a meeting? Whoever wants to 
say something asks the chairman to be recognized, 
and one person talks at a time. Can we keep to- 
gether on one meeeting now, and let the private 
conversations go for awhile?” This device is con- 
stantly useful in maintaining the regular ways of 
doing things at the detention home, the dependable 
structure which permits group living to go on de- 
spite strains and difficult incidents. The same kind 
of reinterpretation can be used in preparing a 
group for participation in an event, of which a 
simple example is a group leader huddling with a 
group of boys before dance class to remind them 
that the idea is to get out and dance, not to go off 
into corners to talk, and that the girls won’t dance 
unless the boys ask them. 


Explaining the Reasons Why... 


Explaining the reason why a youngster should 
behave differently is another way of interfering 
with misbehavior. It is one of the detention work- 
er’s most constantly used tools. Indeed, although 
he knows he cannot do without them, it is possible 


for a worker to get a “‘this is where I came in” feel- 
ing about his endless repeated explanations to suc- 
ceeding groups of kids. One effect of an explana- 
tion which makes sense to a-child is to reduce or 
avoid altogether the child’s resentment of the staff 
person’s interference with him—he sees the inter- 
ference is not personal and arbitrary discrimina- 
tion against him. The explanation also is a real- 
life kind of teaching, especially the easy-steps-for- 
little-feet teaching of social living which has to be 
done with so many of the detention home’s impul- 
sive population. For the individual youngster, the 
most important aspect of this way of handling 
misbehavior is that it is an exercise in the use 
of reality judgment. In developing reality judg- 
ment the child gets more by using what he has. In 
helping the child to respond to actual situations, to 
act according to real reasons, instead of behaving 
only according to his own confused viewpoints and 
crossed-up impulses, the detention staff can make 
it possible for the child to change a great deal even 
during a brief stay. For the group, this method is 
important in promoting: sincere co-operation by 
the youngsters with the adults; this can happen 
when the group has a chance to see, by means of 
adequate explanations, that the staff are reason- 
able people and can be counted on to act that way. 


Appeal to the Whole Group 


Another helpful way to control misbehavior is to 
appeal to the good of the whole group. It might be 
doubted that such an appeal could work with the 
population of the detention home who could be ex- 
pected to have a low degree of social feeling, and 
of course this device, as any other, could be de- 
pended on too much. But the response to this ap- 
proach is substantial. It is effective in a detention 
home in which a certain amount of school spirit 
has been built up over a period of time, and which 
provides kids with a kind of life which they think © 
is worth helping to maintain. This appeal can be 
applied to specific kinds of misbehavior, such as 
running away. “You will notice,” we can say to a 
new member, “that we have locked doors here and 
screens on the windows, but yet we go in and out 
of the place a good bit doing different things. This 
might look screwy to you, but it works out pretty 
well. Take the swim, the boys go swimming at the 
‘Y’ every week and the girls do too. Now it’s 
plain to see that if guys are going to run from 
the swim, we aren’t going swimming, we just 
couldn’t. But the swim is a good deal, we want to 
go. So it’s a matter of all of us kind of working to- 
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gether to keep things going OK on the swim so we 
can all have a better deal while we are here.” 

Problems like race conflicts and “initiating” new 
kids and other situations which affect the whole 
group can be straightened out more readily with 
the help of a clear image of the kind of place we 
want to have to live in. It should be noted that an 
appeal to the good of the whole group cannot be 
turned around and made an actual threat of pun- 
ishment to the whole group; that doesn’t work so 
well. This approach from the standpoint of what 
is good for the whole place spreads out to involve 
participation by the kids themselves in social con- 
trols, they have benefits from what goes on, they 
take some responsibility for helping things to go 
well; for many youngsters this is a new educa- 
tional experience at the detention home. 


Guidance and Casework Services © 


The use of guidance and casework services is 
mentioned last in this partial account of ways of 
managing misbehavior at the detention home as a 
most important but unusually inadequate aspect 
of detention care programs. In relation to the be- 
havior of children the casework function covers 
four areas: 

(1) Direct counseling with children on their en- 
tering the detention. home and on developments 
throughout their stay—the on-the-spot help which 
has to be given by a person who is part of the scene 
when troubles are boiling over and are open for 
help. 

(2) Diagnostic use of misbehavior for further 
understanding of the child and his understanding 
of himself. We let a lot of good misbehavior go to 
waste for lack of this kind of work! The detention 
home full of youngsters acting out their strengths 
and problems is a strategic opportunity for the 
most skilled diagnostic services. 

(3) Interpretation of children’s behavior to 
other staff people throughout the home, which mul- 
tiplies the effectiveness of the caseworker and can 
serve as a solid basis for inservice training. 
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(4) The give and take of information about 
children between the detention home and the pro- 
bation staff or other persons managing their cases. 
Without casework personnel as a direct part of the 
detention home program this exchange can go on, 
but mostly verbally, and sometimes haphazardly, 
and not in usable recorded form reliably done in 
every case. 

This approach offers us opportunities for get- 
ting somewhere with the troubled youngsters we 
encounter at the detention home—children whom 
the community is obliged to deal with in some way 
in every case. The most forward-looking consider- 
ations about detention care are concerned with its 
use as a treatment experience for the child with 
close reference to his past and to his future, a con- 
cept which so far has not spread with much urgen- 
cy to many people. When we have a child at the de- 
tention home his life experiences show up some- 
times with painful clarity. We can see that he has 
a past. What we do with him at the detention home 
should help him have a future. 


Summary 


The detention home is a situation which forces 
attention to the problems of managing misbehav- 
ior in ways which may be helpful to children. Pun- 
ishment has little good use at the detention home. 
Physical punishment for several reasons has to be 
ruled out absolutely, and punishment of any kind 
has to be special and occasional and not a constant 
characteristic feature of life at the detention home. 
Interference with misbehavior without punish- 
ment for misbehavior is a workable approach 
which brings with it better control of children and 
other advantages. Particular ways of interfering 
with misbehavior are mentioned: devices for per- 
sonal support, removal of the child from the group, 
reinterpretating the activity pattern of what chil- 
dren are doing, explaining the real reasons for 
limits on behavior, and appealing to the good of 
the whole group. Guidance and casework services 
offer chances for making use of misbehavior for 
the child’s present and future benefit. _ 


A child may be made quiet and industrious by beating, but 
it seldom happens, I believe, that kindheartedness, morality, 
and intelligence are induced by whipping.—B. K. PEIRCE in 
A Half-Century with Juvenile Delinquents (1869). 


Volunteer Participation in the 
Rehabilitation of Girls 


By MARGARET VON SELLE 
Educational Associate, Cincinnati Social Hygiene Society 


knees, get sweaty and dirty with the toil of 

it, maybe even get hurt a bit before you know 
what’s wrong with the machine, where the repair 
should be made, whether there should bea new part 
or two. This is exactly what the sponsor group 
did in the three or more years of participation 
in the rehabilitation of delinquent girls under the 
leadership of the Cincinnati Social Hygiene Socie- 
ty. They dug in and they believe that they found 
out what is needed in the rehabilitation machinery. 
They did it by rendering volunteer services of all 
kinds which has given them insight into a situa- 
tion that has received too little attention in the 
past. It has disclosed problems which we must 
seek to solve if we are not to waste the funds which 
are being poured into the time of detention and 
training while our delinquents are under the cus- 
tody of our courts. This is our story. 

Through her teaching opportunities in family 
life education wherever the institutionalized delin- 
quent girls could be found, the writer got close to 
these adolescents who had come to the attention 
of the juvenile court and found two glaring needs 
standing out from the background of general dep- 
rivation. First, the need for kindness, respect, and 
recognition; secondly, the need for some measure 
of security when they return to freedom in their 
community. 


Yu SOMETIMES have to get on your hands and 


Individuals as Sponsors 


The first need is at present far easier to satisfy 
than the last. It was only necessary to picture the 
true situation of these girls to women in clubs and 
churches and they would respond immediately to 
the appeal for volunteer services. Soon it became 
evident that we must organize and in January 1949 
the Committee on Rehabilitation was formed of 
board members of the Cincinnati Social Hygiene 
Society, thus giving our activities public status. 
The Woman’s City Club was our greatest support 
at that time and has been ever since. Our numbers 

grew steadily from their ranks. As opportunities 
for services arose other groups and individuals fol- 


lowed. While we kept volunteers busy in the deten- 
tion home, teaching crafts and charm, etc., we re- 
alized that the girls in the State School, 115 miles 
from Cincinnati, were the worst off. They were of- 
ten completely forgotten. Their home, their school, 
their neighborhood were glad to be rid of them. 
The loneliness of some of these youngsters is often 
heartbreaking. And so our women rallied to the 
need of finding sponsors for the 23 Hamilton Coun- 
ty girls at the Girls’ Industrial School at Delaware, 
Ohio, in the summer of 1949. Sponsors were chosen 
for their maturity and experience. At the same 
time, through the untiring efforts of some of our 
influential members and citizens, necessary changes 
came about in the institutions. 

Gratifying as these successes were, the sponsor 
idea did not work out as we had expected. Fre- 
quent visits to the School were impossible because 
of the distance from Cincinnati. When we consider 
that one of the great difficulties in the personality 
structure of these youngsters is their inability to 
form meaningful relationships, it cannot be sur- 
prising that a sponsor they rarely or never saw 
meant nothing to them. They had too little social 
training to continue to be polite and acknowledge 
kindnesses. Yet, their need for attention from the 
community was real. 


Groups as Sponsors 


Our failure led us to change our plan and we be- 
gan to interest groups of people within the 
churches in becoming sponsors, drawing attention 
to the fact that they might not reap the satisfac- 
tions of receiving polite letters of thanks from a 
grateful teen-ager. We hoped that it would be less 
damaging to a group relationship if a girl were 
to continue to ignore the kindly giver. While giving 
due emphasis to the relationship angle, the Com- 
mittee saw an important advantage for the girls 
in the relatively greater wealth of resources which 
resides in a group as compared to those in posses- 
sion of an individual. Moreover, experience has 
proved time and again that a group or groups, 
when taken together, make action more positive 
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and effective, a factor the Committee did well to 
consider in view of its larger goals. 

With Christmas 1951 approaching, we set up a 
system of co-operation with the superintendent and 
the parole supervisor of the State School. First the 
writer of this account would approach a group, 
usually the women’s group of a church or the adult 
Sunday School; next the group would decide how 
far they could co-operate with the program of serv- 
ice, and one of their women is then asked to vol- 
unteer to act as contact person. She is the one who 
will write letters, send parcels, correspond with 
both the sponsored girl and the parole supervisor, 
send funds for spending money, etc. The office of 
the Social Hygiene Society where records of these 
contacts are filed receives copies of letters of refer- 
ral and other important communications from the 
school to the group. This is a sample of a referral 
letter, names and address are fictitious: 


Dear Mrs. Smith: 

We are indeed pleased to know that your church group 
wishes to sponsor one of the girls in our institution. We 
have chosen one of the younger girls for you. She has 
not been in the institution too long, so that you will have 
an opportunity to help her over a period of time before 
she is brought back to the community as a parolee. 

Mary Ward is 14 years old. In some ways she seems 
younger than her chronological age. She is a very lively, 
talkative sort of youngster who has the normal interests 
of a girl that age. She is rather dull academically and 
she has never gotten along too well at school, but prefers 
activities of the more active sort. She does like to crochet 
and do other forms of handwork. She truanted a good 
deal from school so that her grade placement is only the 
seventh. 

One reason we chose Mary for your group is that her 
home is a very poor one, and we should like to promote 
influences of the better kind. Her father and mother have 
separated frequently and quarrel all the time. They have 
moved about very often, usually into furnished rooms, 
and the living standards are very low. The father and 
mother both drink considerably. Consequently, one of 
Mary’s difficulties was that she frequently ran away 
from home. Her parents are Mr. and Mrs. Albert Ward 
who live at 506 Livingston Street, Cincinnati. 

So far Mary is making a good adjustment here. She 
seems to enjoy the group activities and is trying very 
hard to accept supervision and to do what is asked of her. 

In case you should ever want to send clothing, I am in- 
cluding a list of her sizes. The girls are permitted to 
spend 80 cents every week at the commissary. I am tell- 
ing you this in the event your group may ever want to 
send her money which would be put into her account. She 
will enjoy hearing from you and I shall talk to her about 
the referral so that she will be expecting a letter. 

Please accept our thanks again for your interest. 


Yours very sincerely, 
Counseling Supervisor, 
Girls’ Industrial School 


The letter describes the typical background, the 
typical needs of a girl in a reformatory institution. 
It also clearly reflects the school’s appreciation of 
what is offered in such service. The sponsored gir] 
may respond by writing letters gladly and willing- 


ly to her group, but all too often she needs to be 
prodded ; some of the girls never write. 

Between fall and spring our church contacts 
grew rapidly. It was not difficult to make the ap- 
peal. Had not Christ taught His followers to go 
after that which was lost? Did He not tell them 
that He would reward them secretly? Furthermore 
this new interest has created many welcome oppor- 
tunities for lasting and meaningful services involv- 
ing a great variety of the skills of church mem- 
bers: the sewing circle would be in demand for 
supplying articles ranging from summer frocks 
and winter pajamas to homemade handbags and 
earrings; members can be engaged in collecting 
magazines and other literature suitable for teen- 
age reading. Most helpful are those of special re- 
sources and experience who might assist in the big- 
gest of all tasks, that of finding employment. 

But not only the churches responded to our call; 
very soon certain civic and educational groups 
heard of our efforts and wished to know more 
about them. A university sorority is now sponsor- 
ing two girls. Other educational and civic groups 
may follow, but the greatest continuity of effort 
will probably rest with the churches. 

At the present moment 9 groups are sponsoring 
11 girls. Many more need to be approached. We 
hope to have a sponsoring group for every one of 
our 30 Hamilton County girls now at the Girls’ 
Industrial School. In the meantime we must not lag 
in our efforts to win more volunteers for those who 
are closer to us, especially the children’s unit at 
the Longview Hospital where we find the children 
in greatest need. 


Kindness Alone Not Enough 


One of our most satisfying projects was launched 
this summer: Two or three cars pull up at our 
county Hillcrest School every Sunday morning to 
take some or all of the 18 girls to an interracial 
church. They are already beginning to feel at home 
there as the church members try to draw them into 
their fellowship and as they meet relatives and 
even members of their own family among the con- 
gregation. Some of the girls have expressed the 
wish to attend weekly prayer meetings. Others, 
recently discharged, wish to become regular mem- 
bers. This experience, as no other, is teaching us 
the value of small institutions for delinquent youth 
close to our city gates where they can be reached 
easily by interested members of the community. The 
emotions do not work so well in remote control; no 
community effort will ever be able to create the 
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sense of belonging in youngsters living in a distant 
place. However, it is necessary to admit at this 
point that some of our delinquent boys and girls 
have to be taken out of reach of harmful influences 
of their environment. It is also necessary on oc- 
casion to have security provisions which only the 
State School can supply for those who get tempo- 
rarily out of control. But would it not further their 
rehabilitation if they could be transferred to a 
smaller county institution when they have come 
out of the resentful and aggressive stage? 

It was inevitable that the work load of our Com- 
mittee on Rehabilitation would be felt increasing- 
ly by a small agency such as the Cincinnati Social 
Hygiene Society; therefore some rethinking and 
replanning was necessary by the spring of this 
year. This led to the enlargement of our Commit- 
tee of 4 to 20 members. The addition of represent- 
atives of the various sponsoring groups and minis- 
ters from areas which have the highest juvenile de- 
linquency records should add greatly to the effec- 
tiveness of the committee work. Furthermore, we 
are hopeful that in the near future this body of 
well-informed and highly interested people may 
find a more adequate solution to deal with the prob- 
lem of rehabilitation of juveniles either through 
setting up an independent organization somewhat 
on the pattern of the Bureau of Rehabilitation at 
Washington, D. C., which is a Community Chest 
agency, or through interesting an existing agency 
to take over the project. Already we have arrived 
at the conclusion that it is not enough to pour out 
the milk of human kindness only. No quantity of 
that commodity would ever suffice to rehabilitate 
our delinquent youth. A remark of one of our spon- 
sored girls made to her parole officer is the best il- 
lustration of this contention. Ready for parole for 
months, she exclaims: “It’s very nice what these 
ladies do for me but what I need is a place to live 
and a job so that I can leave here. Why can’t they 
get that for me?” 

What a natural demand! Yes, why can’t we? 

The answer is that volunteers while they are 
able to meet many emotional and material needs of 
a girl, cannot possibly do the work of a skilled so- 
cial worker in a position of authority. And this 
opens up a second part of our story. 


A Place To Live and a Job 


We do have a volunteer especially concerned 
with job finding. She has committed several of our 
industrialists, heads of 14 manufacturing concerns 
and 4 hotels and offices. These men are willing to 


accept our girls if they fulfill the requirements; 
but either the girls are too young or too unskilled 
or too unstable so that we have not been able to 
place any of them permanently. Almost completely 
out of luck are the Negro girls because of racial 
discrimination in employment. As to decent places 
to live, they are not be had. Who wants to take a 
chance on a teen-ager from an institution who has 
to be closely supervised? Furthermore, if funds 
for placement are needed, the State does not pro- 
vide them. So back the girl goes into the same en- 
vironment which caused her delinquency, back to 
the old frustrations—to the squalor, the crowded 
living, the drunken brawls. What could be worse 
than having nothing to do and no companions, no 
effective leadership and guidance at this, the most 
crucial time of her life? Her field counselor, resi- 
dent at the Girls’ Industrial School, carries 17 
counties and can only make a hurried visit to the 
home once a month. Sometimes she finds that the 
girl has managed to find herself a jobinalaundry or 
a grill; more frequently she has given up and is 
again “running around,” seeking escape in cheap 
satisfactions through promiscuity or “easy money” 
in prostitution. If she is still a minor she is re- 
turned to the school having “failed on parole”; if 
an adult, she might get by for a while but, in 
several cases, we discovered one of our girls in the 
county jail or in the workhouse where her last 
state was worst than her first. 


Preparation for Return to the Community 


Where are all of our efforts, where are the re- 
turns for the funds invested in rehabilitation 
through the years of custodial care, the studies, 
the recommendations, the therapeutic measures 
during the time of detention and commitment? 
Here is the sore which has been allowed to fester 
year after year, decade after decade which does 
not permit the rehabilitation process to lead to any 
degree of health, which causes the taxpayer’s mon- 
ey to be wasted, much of the kindly and devoted 
efforts of good people to be thrown to the winds. 
The sore is the inadequate parole setup for juve- 
niles under supervision. Who is to blame? Is it the 
state? Is it the county? Is it the community? 

On June 6 we had a meeting of our Committee 
to which we asked John R. Ferguson, chief of the 
Division of Juvenile Research Classification and 
Training of the Ohio Public Welfare Department, 
who is in charge of the Industrial Schools of the 
State, and a great supporter of the sponsor idea. 
He and Harold E. Muntz, chief probation officer of 
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the Hamilton County Juvenile Court, who has been 
the Committee’s most valuable member from the 
beginning, helped in the discussion of the topic of 
the meeting, “Inadequate Rehabilitation Setup for 
Juveniles Affecting Hamilton County Girls.” Pas- 
sages from the Action Project Proposal of the Com- 
mittee on Prevention and Control of Juvenile De- 
linquency of the Ohio Commission on Children and 
Youth were quoted which brought into focus the 
deep concern of this group with our specific prob- 
lem. The recommendations of the Committee were: 


That county-wide committees be established to work 
with the training school’s field counselors to help in the 
planning for the trainee’s return and to provide the guid- 
ance needed to meet the problems of his readjustment. 
The initiative might be taken by the Council of Social 
Agencies. This youth service committee should be made 
up of both professional and lay people with a layman as 
chairman. Such a project is a “natural” for such groups 
as the Rotary, Kiwanis, or Lions. 

That a committee might urge the legislature, through 
civic, fraternal, professional, religious groups and county 
commissioners to make funds available to the Juvenile 
Division of the State Department of Welfare for the ex- 
pansion of professional personnel in the Bureau of Juve- 
nile Research and the Boys’ and Girls’ Industrial Schools. 

That a committee might explore the possibility of small 
group homes (hostels)—for returnees to learn to live in- 
dependently in the community. 


These recommendations coming out of the most 
intensive recent study were of great support and 
comfort to our committee. At least we learned that 
both our purpose and activity were in line with the 
best of thinking in this field. 

Although we did not solve any of our problems 
at that time, our committee at least cleared some of 
the underbrush. Regarding the problem of respon- 
sibility for the juvenile parolee, it emerged from 
the discussion that the trend in Ohio is for county 
action rather than State. The point was made that 
Ohio needs parole supervisors closer to home, work- 
ing out of a city office and aware of local conditions. 
Perhaps the most significant conclusion drawn at 
this meeting might be summed up by saying that 
the parolee is primarily a community responsibili- 
ty but would have priority claim as far as the 
State is concerned. 

Taking up the idea of small group homes or hos- 
tels for juvenile parolees, it was felt that there was 
need for such service to the community and that a 
hostel would become a transitional placement. It 
could be financed as children in foster homes are 
being financed. These hostels should be a means of 
establishing children in an independent atmos- 
phere and should represent the small group home 
idea as opposed to an institution. 


We Must Do More 


This significant meeting ended with the conclu- 
sion that our committee must follow through on 
both the resident caseworker and the small group 
home idea as a means of meeting the most urgent 
needs of the released girl who returns to our city. 
We resolved to work closely with the newly organ- 
ized Hamilton County Council on Children and 
Youth as this organization represents the contin- 
uity of effort of the Mid-Century White House 
Conference. We intend to study the publications of 
the Child Welfare League of America on Group 
Homes for the Adolescents. Needless to say, we 
shall continue with all our volunteer services, al- 
ways looking for new and better opportunities, 
remembering that this is the surest, the most di- 
rect way to arouse and keep alive a concern within 
the community for our delinquent youngsters. 

Dr. Helen Ross, well-known Chicago psychia- 
trist, speaking on May 4, 1951, before Hamilton 
County PTA representatives in Cincinnati, made 
the following statement: ‘For our children, find 
the women and put them to work who, having 
raised their own, have love to spare for those who 
have never known mother love.” Thank God, we 
have found such women within our city—105 of 
them—and they are working. They can be called 
upon for innumerable services and assignments. In 
the job of going after our emotionally neglected 
and injured children we have realized that we 
must first and foremost try to convince them that 
the world is not all “agin ’em,” that there is a God 
who loves them. We can only do that by going out 
to them and taking care of their needs, the small 
ones first and then the large ones wherever and 
whenever they arise. We must win them, testing all 
that we do against the three basic goals in rehabili- 
tation of any delinquent youth: (1) to instill in 
them a sense of their own worth; (2) to help them 
to accept authority ; and (3) to induce them to find 
satisfaction in co-operating with society. 

In order to accomplish these goals, it is not 
enough that we try to keep our girls moderately 
happy in their institutions. We must do more. 
Never should we rest until adequate security is 
provided for them at the time of their parole while 
county and state still carry responsibility for their 
welfare. It is this personal concern of citizens for 
those children for whom no one cares which sooner 
or later will produce the necessary changes which 
can and will come through the official channels of 
our public agencies. It has happened before; it will 
happen again. 


Some Basic Problems in Criminological Research 


By GEORGE B. VOLD, PH.D. 
Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota 


to some of the basic difficulties involved that 

tend to make criminological research pecu- 
liarly vague and uncertain. Many administrators 
and professional workers in the correctional field 
view current research efforts with skepticism and 
tend to consider the results of most such research 
to be so inadequate and ineffective as to be practi- 
cally meaningless. The real question is: Inadequate 
and ineffective for what? A fair answer seems to 
be, inadequate as a basis for a scientifically verified 
explanation of crime and criminal behavior; inef- 
fective in providing scientific verification or sub- 
stantiation for any specific technique for the con- 
trol of crime or criminals. 

The discussion. that follows should not be taken 
to imply any “better than thou” attitude on the part 
of the present writer, nor to suggest that there are 
simple, rule-of-thumb procedures that could be uti- 
lized by anyone on any project that would neces- 
sarily make the results more nearly adequate and 
ineffective. It is assumed only that a critical review 
of some underlying problems, basic to any attempt 
at research in the criminological field, may help to 
clarify research orientation and focus attention on 
fundamentals. Inattention to some of these funda- 
mentals seems to the present writer to be an im- 
portant factor accounting in part for the frequen- 
cy of poor research design in criminological re- 
search, and for the common tendency to revert to 
nonsequitur, wish-fulfilling conclusions. 

The discussion that follows will focus attention 
on some problems of basic theoretical orientation, 
and on their implications for treatment and for 
research. 


Tie OBJECT OF THIS PAPER is a brief inquiry in- 


Political Community Determines What 
Constitutes Criminal Bahavior 


An obviously important first problem is that of 
terminology, that is, the meaning to be given 
words in common use in the field. Take, for exam- 
ple, the two most common terms in the field, 
“crime” and “criminal behavior.” An enormous 
amount of confusion follows from the common as- 


1 Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology, Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1947. (4th Edition) Pp. 4-5. 
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sumption of superficial usage that, for practical 
purposes, crime is crime, and that it is some aspect 
or quality of the behavior that makes it criminal. 

Criminal behavior is human behavior, and the 
study of human behavior is a perfectly legitimate 
subject matter for scientific inquiry. It may not 
be assumed, however, that an adequate scientific 
explanation of some particular human behavior is 
likewise an adequate explanation of why some par- 
ticular behavior is criminal. Thus the psychologi- 
cal and sociological explanations of the relatively 
common human behavior known as “wagering” or 
“gambling,” no matter how adequate or “scientific” 
such explanation may be, do not constitute and are 
not especially related to the more crucial problem 
for criminology, namely, why this particular be- 
havior is stigmatized as crime while other risk-tak- 
ing behavior is approved as right and proper. 

This central problem of all criminological re- 
search, largely ignored in many contemporary re- 
search efforts, was explicitly stated by the late, dis- 
tinguished, Edwin H. Sutherland, in the 1947 edi- 
tion of his Principles of Criminology, as follows :’ 


The problem in criminology is to explain the crimi- 
nality of behavior, not the behavior as such. Criminal 
behavior is a part of human behavior, has much in com- 
mon with noncriminal behavior, and must be explained 
within the same general framework as any other human 
behavior. However ... many things which are necessary 
factors in behavior are not necessary for the criminality 
of behavior. 
Theimplications of Professor Sutherland’s views 
are unmistakable but far reaching. Instead of the 
familiar, intensive study of the attributes and 
characteristics of the individuals who have been 
adjudged criminal, this view holds that attention 
needs to be focused on the intensive study of why 
some political jurisdictions designate certain wide- 
spread and relatively common forms of human be- 
havior as crimes, while other jurisdictions do not 
so designate the same behavior or, in extreme 
cases, consider such behavior as entirely legiti- 
mate and respectable. 

It seems clear, therefore, to continue the earlier 
illustration, that the currently popular explana- 
tions of gambling behavior in terms of psychiatric 
and psychological concepts of personality needs 


and instabilities are essentially pointless and 
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meaningless in connection with research on the 
crime of gambling. The crucial question is rather 
that of why particular forms of risk-taking are 
banned as criminal while many other forms of 
risk-taking are eminently respectable and approved 
as indicating a desirable venturesomeness. 

The same general interpretation applies to the 
related question of different definitions in differ- 
ent jurisdictions. Why, for example, is gambling a 
crime in Minnesota (and in most other American 
states in varying degree) but acceptable, if not in- 
deed respectable, business in Nevada, and, as is 
the case, in many nations of the world. 

Research on gambling behavior is only tangen- 
tially related to research on gambling as a crimi- 
nal offense. Criminological research on gambling 
becomes primarily a study of collective attitudes, 
public opinion, pressure group tactics in our politi- 
cal system, and the more fundamental problems of 
public morality and the diverse value systems of 
many kinds of subgroups in our American society. 
The differences in theoretical orientation, method- 
ology, and research procedures required for the 
study of gambling behavior, as distinct from 
gambling as crime, are fairly obvious and drama- 
tic, but nonetheless of fundamental significance. 

The point that is being made is the important 
one often overlooked in what is described as crimi- 
nological research, namely, that human behavior 
becomes criminal behavior only when so designa- 
ted by the opinion of a political community 
through its organized procedures. Research de- 
signed to explain some particular human behavior 
does not by virtue of that fact become criminologi- 
cal research, even though the behavior in question 
may be considered criminal behavior in some juris- 
dictions. Attitude research, and the methodology 
of public opinion analysis, comes closer to this type 
of problem than the currently popular emphasis 
on the psychological characteristics of the individ- 
ual as verbalized in psychiatric and psychological 
terminology. 


More Emphasis Needed on Principal 
Groups of Crimes 


A second basic consideration often overlooked 
in this area of research is the important one of 
perspective with reference to the relative fre- 
quency of occurrence of the kind of criminal be- 
havior to be studied. The several categories of rela- 
tively outrageous and shocking crimes—such as 


2 Uniform Crime Reports, Table 25, p. 70, Vol. 22, No. 2. Washington, 
D. C.: Federal Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice. 
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murder, rape, and noticeable cruelty in aggravated 
assault—are likely to receive an amount of atten- 
tion, in research as in the newspapers, entirely out 
of proportion to their relative frequency of occur- 
rence in the population. 

The simplest facts relating to the distribution of 
offenses are often overlooked. Thus, for example, 
of the “offenses known to the police” (Total num- 
ber, Part I offenses, reported and estimated) the 
following was the distribution for 1950 :° 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MAJOR CRIMES IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1950 


Offense Number Percent 

Murder and non-negligent manslaughter 7,020 0.39 
Manslaughter by negligence__________ 5,330 0.29 
Ageravated asvauit 80,950 4.80 
Burglary (breaking and entering)____ 411,980 23.00 
Larceny, except auto theft_.__________ 1,044,160 58.20 


These relative proportions have changed very 
little during the past 2 decades of increasingly 
complete and meaningful statistical reporting. 
This includes only the Part I offenses, the so-called 
“serious” or “major” crimes. Yet, of the more than 
one and three-quarter million total above, over 90 
percent involve only the three crimes of larceny, 
auto theft, and burglary—offenses that are best 
understood, perhaps, as resulting from attempts to 
get desirable property for a minimum of effort and 
without being subjected to the tedious and frus- 
trating limitations of regular work and job super- 
vision. If it were possible to have a similarly more 
or less complete report on the approximate total 
number of offenses included under the Part II sec- 
tion of the Uniform Crime Classification, the per- 
centage significance of the so-called “serious 
crimes” would be very much less than that shown 
above. Yet, criminological and correctional litera- 
ture reflects much more concern with the attention- 
attracting kinds of crime than with the main- 
stream of petty dishonesty and crookedness of all 
kinds. 

This is not to say that murder is no more serious 
or important as a crime than a petty theft, or an 
infraction of parking regulations. It is only to re- 
mind those who would do research in the field that, 
even if they make a genuine contribution to the 
science of human behavior in the explanation of a 
numerically insignificant crime like murder, and 
that even if their findings result in a more effective 
program of control, they still have not touched up- 
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on or dealt with the principal group of offenses, or 
of offenders, with which society must deal and for 
which it must find some effective way of control. 
The spectacular or bizarre® in crime is obviously 
not of principal significance, yet it gets far more 
attention than the run of relatively petty crimes 
which involve many times as many offenders. 


Control Groups Difficult To Obtain 


A third basic consideration is the need for accur- 
ate and specific comparisons of all research find- 
ings relative to criminals with genuinely compara- 
ble information about people in the general popu- 
lation, that is, those not known to have committed 
crime. But truly comparable control group infor- 
mation is extremely difficult to obtain. This is the 
most common point of vulnerability of otherwise 
well-conceived and well-executed research studies. 

In the more than a hundred years of studies try- 
ing to establish through empirical data various re- 
lations assumed or asserted to be important in con- 
nection with criminality, the need for sharply 
drawn comparisons between those who commit 
crime and people in general has become a matter 
of increasingly significant emphasis. Thus Lom- 
broso sought to justify and strengthen his theory 
of physical criminal type by introducing compari- 
sons between groups of criminals and groups of 
soldiers in the Italian army.‘ Charles Goring’ built 
his case against Lombroso’s “physical criminal 
type” idea by making more careful control group 
comparisons. The validity of the contemporary 
studies by E. A. Hooton® and of William H. Shel- 
don and his group’ turn primarily on the adequacy 
of their control groups—on whether they are talk- 
ing about “representative samples” of criminals as 
compared with “representative samples” of the 
noncriminal. 

It is precisely the failure to measure up on this 
basic and fundamental condition that makes these 
otherwise excellent and expensive studies have 
such a severely limited type of significance. Much 
simpler studies, less ambitious both as to numbers 
nology, Vol. 38, No. 4, pp. 311-341, 1947; also Vol. 39, No. 1, pp. 49-51, 
1948; Saturday Evening Post, September 16, 1950, p. 24 ff, ‘““‘The Strange 
Case of Howard Unruh.” 

= McDermott, Varieties of Delinquent 


8 Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. The 
Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1950. 

® See, for example, D. R. Taft, ‘“‘The Glueck Methodology for Crimino- 
logical Research,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, Vol. 42, 
No. 3, p. 300-316, Sept.-Oct. 1951; also “Unraveling Juvenile Delin- 
quency,” a symposium of eight reviews in Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, Vol. 41, No. 6, p. 732-762, March-April, 1951. 
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and in the refinements of research technique, but 
which had seriously tried to make comparisons be- 
tween really representative and comparable groups 
would have been of far greater significance for the 
future of criminological research. 

Similarly, it is largely in terms of the adequacy 
of the control group technique used that the signifi- 
cance of the recent important study of delinquency 
by the Gluecks’ will need to be judged. Involving, 
as this study does, an elaborate, many-sided study 
of a group of 500 boys from two Massachusetts 
correctional schools, who had been adjudged de- 
linquent and needing care, compared with a sup- 
posedly comparable group of nondelinquents from 
the public schools. In spite of numerous devices and 
precautions taken to assure comparability, critics 
are pointing to various kinds of selective factors 
the operation of which would tend to make the 
groups comparable only in part and would, there- 
fore, tend to cloud the significance of differences 
noted or denied.’ 


Principal Limitations in Present Research 


The emphasis above, on some of the basic fun- 
damentals, highlights the important role of the 
theoretical orientation under which research is at- 
tempted. The theoretical orientation most critically 
involved is usually not a matter of the theory back 
of a specific research technique (such, for example, 
as interpretation of sampling and probability ques- 
tions in statistical procedure; or, of Rorschach 
or Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
scores and test results in psychological or psychi- 
atric analysis; or, of somatotypes in morphological 
and anatomical studies), important as such theory 
obviously may be, but rather the more fundamen- 
tal and inclusive theory of the relations between 
individual characteristics and group functioning 
in society. In short, the most crucial question in 
criminological research is that of the criminologi- 
cal theory which it reflects as a conception of the 
place and role of crime in society. 

It is unawareness of, or unwillingness to face, 
the implications of the underlying theoretical ori- 
entation that sets the principal limitations on past 
as well as contemporary research efforts. Obvious- 
ly, the pathologies of the individual have impor- 
tant relations to the criminal behavior of some of- 
fenders, but when research has no more adequate 
theoretical approach than an investigation of indi- 
vidual pathology, the results are of necessity limit- 
ed to a relatively small section of the criminal pop- 
ulation and to but a limited portion of the offenses 
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which our society deems it necessary to control by 
law. 

To the extent that crime is the by-product of 
conflicting interpretations of what is proper con- 
duct by different segments of a population, it is in 
no sense due to pathologies of the individuals in- 
volved but to conditions peculiar to our social and 
political organization. To that extent, crime is an 
aspect of political behavior and those who hold the 
minority view must either change their behavior 
or find it regarded as criminal by the dominant 
majority. The most striking illustration of this 
problem in recent years is to be seen in the convic- 
tion and imprisonment of those who refused to 
render military service during the late war years 
for reasons of conscience and faith. 

Some members of ideological minorities appar- 
ently present ideational systems that lead some 
psychiatrists to apply the terminology of psycho- 
pathic or neurotic personality types” but, in view 
of the widespread distribution of similar psycho- 
logical characteristics in all walks of life, and con- 
sidering the widespread differences in social and 
political ideologies in the population, it seems quite 
unwarranted to assume that individual psycho- 
pathy is the explanation of, or the reason for, the 
ideology that runs counter to the laws of a particu- 
lar society. Extreme partisans in politics are, no 
doubt, eager and willing to believe that only a psy- 
chopath could believe in, and belong to, the opposi- 
tion party. Serious criminological theory, however, 
should be neither so naive, nor so arrogant as to 
make ideological and political difference a princi- 
pal criterion of psychopathy. 

A more adequate and comprehensive theory of 
the role of crime in society, in the view of the pres- 
ent writer,” is one that sees it as an integral part 
of the community, not as something special, pe- 
culiar, or abnormal.” Under this view, the explana- 
tion of criminal activity becomes primarily a mat- 
ter of tracing its development as part of community 
activity. Orientation to a life of crime comes about 
as naturally and as much a matter of course, one 
event leading up to the next, as does orientation to 
any other way of life, say that of the school teacher, 
the preacher, the banker, or the storekeeper. 

The study of crime causation, under this view, 
becomes primarily a matter of describing and un- 
derstanding how a way of life is acquired. Such 

10 See, R. M. Lindner, Stone Walls and Men, New York, 1946, p. 286- 
315; especially p. 312-315, for some specific illustrations of this view. 

11G. B. Vold, “Criminology at the Crossroads,’”’ Journal of Criminal 


and 1951. Pages 1-218 give a well-written and well-illustrated formula- 
tion of this view. 
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study usually is not very dramatic or spectacular 
because it is always a description of a relatively 
long-time process. It is like discovering how or 
why someone has become a Republican or a Demo- 
crat in politics; a Roman Catholic or a Methodist, 
or what have you, in denominational affiliation; a 
bricklayer, a mechanic, or a bookkeeper by occupa- 
tion. In other words, becoming a criminal is basic- 
ally an educational and developmental process in 
a community setting—not primarily a matter of 
deviant personality, though in crime as in life 
otherwise, personal abnormality and psychological 
peculiarities may complicate and confuse the ord- 
inary course of adjustments and adaptations. 


Suggested Types of Offenders 


What does this general view imply, then, as to 
practical procedure in research, especially research 
in penology? Without attempting a full dress re- 
view of the whole problem, a few general indica- 
tions may be offered as illustrative of a desirable 
reorientation in approach. 

A first requirement is that of administrative sep- 
aration, on a temporary and provisional basis, into 
groups or categories of different kinds of offenders, 
corresponding roughly to the extent or degree to 
which individual abnormality has been the seem- 
ingly major or important factor bringing on the 
difficulty of present concern. From such prelimi- 
nary classification, there should emerge a number 
of different types of offender groups, each calling 
for different treatment techniques and for differ- 
ent theoretical orientation in the analysis, and in 
the design, of significant research projects. 

Past research, as well as a priori expectations, 
suggests at least four such groups or types of of- 
fenders: 

The deviant personality type——Two subclasses 
may be suggested: (a) the obvious, clear-cut cases 
of personality deviation; and (b) the more margi- 
nally deviant cases. Selective admissions may make 
one institution differ significantly from another, 
but ordinarily it would be an unusual institution 
indeed, where the entire population consisted of ab- 
normal deviants. 

Treatment for this type, ideally applied, would 
involve intensive psychological, psychiatric, and 
social casework diagnosis and individual case 
guidance, patterned after the general practice of 
mental hospital “sick-patient” techniques. Re- 
search design would involve the use of matched 
control group techniques with a full battery of per- 
sonality tests and measurements as the principal 
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element in the comparative analysis of those who 
receive the intensive treatment and those who do 
not. 

The occasional, accidental offender type.—This 
is a type only in the statistical sense of frequency 
of occurrence in the penal population. It has refer- 
ence to that relatively large group of offenders 
whose general orientation and associations are 
with normal, law-abiding people, and whose past 
general behavior has been relatively unobjection- 
able, but who somehow have become involved in 
some kind of crooked dealing, or other criminal be- 
havior. 

Treatment for this group involves, ideally, sys- 
tematic training in some regular job specialty, if 
that is part of the individual’s need, plus full op- 
portunity for counseling and guidance in the or- 
ganization of a more stable and settled way of life. 
Such offenders are not usually “sick patients” in 
the sense of deviant personality types, and they 
sometimes have had experience and orientation in 
life fully as satisfactory as that of the professional 
staff of the institution attempting treatment. Re- 
search design for the serious study of this group 
must involve careful control group comparisons 
with the same type of people in the population out- 
side of institutions. Developmental life histories, 
as well as measurements of individual traits and 
characteristics, need careful comparative analysis. 
Such studies have not been attempted seriously as 
yet. 

The ideational, high-grade white-collar, or politi- 
cal offender type.—This is the group whose diffi- 
culty flows from serious intellectual and emotional 
commitments to a way of life contrary to that of 
present American society, and of present Ameri- 
can criminal law. In this group are sometimes 
members of certain religious sects, or political of- 
fenders like the communists or other subversives, 
as well as others harder to identify. Typical of 
these latter are those who continue outlawed busi- 
ness practices, both corporations and individuals, 
as well as those who deliberately challenge estab- 
lished codes, as in the giving of technical advice on 
birth control, the practice of euthanasia, or the use 
of certain censored words or representations in 
literature and art. 

Successful rehabilitation for this group would re- 
quire a reorganization and transformation of an 
accepted way of life. No present technique is 
known that may be expected to accomplish this 
end. Education in specific skills usually has nothing 
to do with the central problem; neither does the 


application of intensive, hospital-type care on the 
pattern of the “sick-patient” model. The problem 
is more nearly analogous to that of the making 
over of political or religious ideological orienta- 
tion. Research methodology for the scientific study 
of this type still needs to be developed. 

The established professional criminal type.— 
The essential characteristic of this group is that the 
criminal activity is organized and managed as a 
business, with typical business attitudes and pro- 
tective devices against competitors, and in dealing 
with “customers” or “suckers.” Its typical field of 
operation is in the supplying of some illegal prod- 
uct or service for which there is considerable gen- 
eral demand; its common forms are relatively well 
known and may be described in part by the widely 
used terms, “rackets” and “racketeering.” 

No known system of indoctrination can be mar- 
shaled effectively to bring about the required 
change in life organization that would be needed 
to accomplish successful rehabilitation. Police and 
court activity may break up “crime syndicates,” 
but there is no good prospect that imprisonment 
will “rehabilitate” the convicted members of such 
syndicates. The research technique needed for the 
study of this group is, again, clearly in the field of 
the sociopsychological analysis of mass movements 
and collective behavior rather than that of the in- 
tensive study of individuals on the assumption of 
personality deviation. 


Proportion of Offender Types in 
Criminal Population 


What are the relative proportions of these groups 
in the total adult criminal population? There is 
no accurate information and probably no general 
agreement as to this distribution. The present 
writer’s tentative guess, everything considered, 
would put the probable distribution in percentage 
figures as follows: deviant personality type, 20-30 
percent ;-occasional or accidental, 30-40 percent; 
ideational, political, 15-20 percent; and profes- 
sional, 20-25 percent. Others may reach quite dif- 
ferent conclusions. The figures, as such, are not of 
any great significance. ° 

The point of this discussion is simply that pres- 
ent practice in so-called “rehabilitative penology,” 
and present thinking about research in criminol- 
ogy, has usually dealt with the problem as if all 
criminals were of the deviant personality type. De- 
termination of the proportion so involved is itself 
a matter for more careful research. In the mean- 
time, however, confusion and uncertainty are in- 
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creased by making such a sweeping assumption 
about large numbers of individuals in penal and 
correctional institutions whose only indication for 
such classification is the fact that they are in pris- 


on. Both penal practice and penological research — 


need to widen the theoretical basis of approach 
and make serious effort to deal differently with 
different types of offenders. 


Importance of Persons Trained 
in Research Techniques 


Perhaps a final word may be added on the need 
for having criminological research carried on by 
people who have been trained in research tech- 
niques. Too large a part of present research con- 
sists of an assembly of available information with- 
out adequate analysis of how such information was 
obtained, or of what types of comparisons are war- 
ranted from the information at hand. The weakest 
link in the chain of criminological research is the 
nature of its basic data. If the data are of dubious 


The principle of the scientific method, in fact, is only a 
refinement by analysis and controls of the universal process 
of learning by experience. This is usually called common 
sense. The scientific addition to common sense is merely a 
more penetrating analysis of the complex factors involved, 
even in seemingly simple events, and the necessity of nu- 
merous repetitions and controls before conclusions are estab- 


lished. 


validity and of questionable reliability, no exact 
comparisons can be made and few general conclu- 
sions are warranted. This is clearly a field calling 
for trained personnel. 

Administrative support of research in penology 
has been more a matter of lip service to an ideal 
than a meaningful budgeting of time, funds, and 
personnel for such work. Serious research needs 
systematic support in the form of regular budgets 
and as part of the general organizational setup. 
When central institutional management is ready 
to think in terms of such support for research, the 
universities and colleges have training facilities 
that stand ready to supply the needed personnel or 
are ready to modify present training programs 
better to meet the special problems in the crimi- 
nological field. A reciprocal interchange of ideas, 
and to some extent of research personnel, would 
seem to be part of the desirable pattern of mutual 
interrelations that needs to be developed in the 
years ahead. 


—A. J. CARLSON 
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Last week’s riots in three prisons in the Pittsburgh area brought to twenty the number of major 
uprisings in state institutions since last March. These incidents involved some 8,000 convicts, 
about 5 per cent of the 147,000 inmates of state prisons. Federal and local prisons have been 
relatively unaffected by the disturbances. Following is a chronology (numbers refer to map above): 


(1) MARCH 30, 1952—At a New Jersey prison 
twenty-three convicts seize guards, riot two days. 


(2) APRIL 15—Sixty-nine New Jersey prison- 
ers renew riots for three days with heavy damage. 


(3) APRIL 17—At a second New Jersey insti- 
tution 231 take part in revolt lasting five days. 


(4) APRIL 20—At a Michigan penitentiary 
five-day riots and fires involve 2,000 prisoners. 


(5) MAY 11—At a Louisiana penitentiary 120 
inmates engage in a hunger strike for four days. 


(6) MAY 24—At an Idaho reformatory 300 con- 
victs join in a riot lasting for several hours. 


(7) JUNE 4—At a North Carolina reformatory 
150 of the 800 inmates take part in brief uprising. 


(8) JUNE 6—Louisiana penitentiary again the 
scene of a strike, involving more than 200 men. 


(9) JUNE 27—At a Kentucky prison about 
300 of the 1,100 inmates riot for eight hours. 


(10) JUNE 30—At a California prison fifty of 
1,400 convicts take part in noisy demonstration. 


(11) JULY 1—At a Massachusetts reformatory 
thirty-four of the 680 prisoners stage uprising. 


(12) JULY 6—New protests at Michigan prison 


erupt in a rebellion lasting for about two hours. . 


(13) JULY 22—At a second Massachusetts in- 
stitution forty-three convicts stage an uprising. 


(14) SEPT. 23—At an Illinois prison 800 in- 
mates start a 27-hour demonstration of protest. 


(15) OCT. 1 — At a Utah penitentiary some 
500 convicts stage a sixty-six hour uprising. 


(16) OCT. 13— Rebellion, this time involving 
350 prisoners, erupts in New Jersey prison. 


(17) OCT. 27 — In second major Illinois inci- 
dent, 339 attempt a mass break but bid fails. 


(18) OCT. 31— At an Ohio prison 1,600 riot 
for five days and set fire to prison buildings. 


(19) DEC. 7—At a New Mexico reformatory four- 
teen prisoners take part in a 24-hour escape try. 


(20) JAN. 22, 1953— Riots involving 1,500 in 
three Pittsburgh area prisons are put down. 


Reprinted with permission from the New York Times, January 25, 1953 
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“Reason and the Problem of Punishment,” by Lord 
Chorley (September-October 1952). In this, the second and 
concluding part of the article, the author briefly traces the 
evolution of the treatment of offenders from the fever-rid- 
den slum prisons of the eighteenth century to the present 
day. He credits Jeremy Bentham, whom he describes as the 
greatest of English penologists, with the initial effort to re- 
claim prisoners so that they would no longer be parasites 
on society but would be able to add to its wealth. Bentham 
employed strict discipline, solitary confinement, and other 
hard methods in his attempt; but his efforts were not very 
successful and “by and large the community came to write 
off the criminal population as so much lost capital.” 

The author contends that the reformation of the offender 
still remains a major problem that confronts society and 
that until hatred and intolerance are eliminated and the at- 
titude “there but for the grace of God go I” is substituted, 
little further progress may be expected. He cautions, how- 
ever, that the attitude of pure sentimentality sometimes en- 
countered, particularly in the handling of young offenders 
in juvenile courts, is to be avoided, for this practice is more 
irrational than that of severity and more dangerous. 

In relating that modern. inquiry into crime causation at- 
taches much importance to the mental element of the of- 
fender, he concedes its significance in all crimes but feels 
that itis only inasmall minority of cases that the mental dis- 
turbance is of sufficient magnitude to require clinical treat- 
ment. In this connection mention is made of the Portman 
Clinic which is the first and only one now operating in the 
United Kingdom. 

While admitting that progress has occurred in English 
prisons in the last few years through the introduction of 
classification procedures, employment outside of the prison, 
and the elimination of walls in some institutions, he re- 
mains pessimistic as to their reformative value. In fact, he 
describes most English prisons as horrible places and sug- 
gests that, wherever practical, reformation should be at- 
tempted with the community by what he terms a “trained 
educationalist,” that is, a probation officer. 

“United Nations Seminar on Probation” (November- 
December 1952). This is a short summary report of the 
United Nations European Seminar held in London October 
20 to 30, 1952. The United Nations selected Mr. John Ross 
(the Assistant Under Secretary of State responsible for 
the Probation Division of the Home Office) to serve as di- 
rector, and he was ably assisted by several internationally 
known professors and criminologists from various Euro- 
pean countries who presented papers which are to be re- 
leased for publication later. 

In his opening address to the delegates, Home Secretary 
Sir David Maxwell Fyfe commented on a recently con- 
ducted London-Middlesex survey which showed a success 
rate of 80 percent 3 years after completion of probation in 
the case of first offenders, and over 70 percent for all of- 
fenders. He further related that Britain now has a full- 
time professional probation service numbering 1,100 offi- 
cers supervising about 46,000 cases and that the service is 
being used by the higher courts to an increasing extent. 

One of the issues raised during the meeting and not re- 
solved was the comparative value of voluntary and profes- 
sional workers in the field of probation. Another topic 
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which created much interest among the delegates was 
whether control of the probation service should be exercised 
by voluntary organizations, the welfare departments of the 
State, or by the judiciary. In respect to this latter subject 
they agreed “that the most important thing was not the 
legal device by means of which probation might be incor- 
porated into the legal systems of different countries, but 
rather to develop the method of supervision, that is, the 
process of helping the offender to re-establish himself in 
society by means of a positive treatment in the open.” 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“The Medico-Legal Dilemma: A Suggested Solution,” by 
Walter Bromberg M.D., and Hervey M. Cleckley M.D. 
(NMareh-April 1952). The authors are eminently qualified by 
education, training, and experience in medical psychiatry 
to discuss and suggest a solution for the dilemma that has 
confronted the medical and legal professions, and baffled 
the general public for many years, namely, the anomalous 
spectacle of psychiatric experts apparently at loggerheads 
as to the sanity and legal competence of a criminal offender. 
We are assured that the intramedical struggle between the 
experts is more apparent than real. They may differ to 
some degree in their estimation of a given case, yet appear 
to be much wider apart when forced to express opinions in 
terms of the “right and wrong test.” This test stems from 
the M’Naghten decision of 1843 in English law and is pre- 
sented to juries today substantially as was stated in the 
opinion given to the House of Lords by Chief Justice Tin- 
dal, “that a person is irresponsible for crime if he was 
laboring under such defect of reason, from disease of the 
mind, as not to know the nature and quality of the act he was 
doing, or, if he did know it, that he did not know he was 
doing what was wrong.” Therefore, a jury must test the 
question of criminal responsibility as it is influenced by 
mental disease. The expert witness must render medical 
opinion intelligible to the jury in such a way as to permit 
them to apply the test for irresponsibility, but neither 
judge nor jury is bound by the expert opinion. 

In order to comply with the legal limitations as defined 
by the law, the expert must utilize a rough standard which 
states that if the individual is clearly psychotic at the time 
of the act, he was also irresponsible; i.e., he did not know 
wrong from right and did not know he was doing wrong. 
The expert, we are told, is generally frustrated and dissat- 
isfied with these legal restraints because his testimony is 
twisted out of context and his sincere efforts to expound 
scientific viewpoints are thwarted; he is limited to one or 
the other of two absolute choices—(a) total responsibility 
or (b) total irresponsibility due to insanity. 

According to the authors it has been conclusively demon- 
strated by clinical experience, scientific advances, and 
changing concepts of mental disease and human behavior, 
that it is illogical and inconsistent with the facts to assume 
that a person suffering from a disorder termed psychosis is 
necessarily without awareness at all of such issues as right 
and wrong. A psychiatrist, if he is honest, may have to say 
that he believes the accused is abnormal and psychiatri- 
cally ill, but that this illness does not totally destroy the 
accused person’s ability to distinguish between right and 
wrong. Efforts have been made by the experts to lessen the 
disparity between legal standards and modern concepts of 
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psychopathology. Three general suggestions are offered in 
an effort to solve the dilemma: (1) the psychiatrist when 
testifying in court must accent the concept that mental ill- 
ness involves total personality; (2) emphasis must be 
placed on the obvious fact that mental disease varies in de- 
gree, within a tremendous range over minute gradations; 
(3) experts must avoid the ultimate problem of free will 
and determination in their medical judgments; and (4) the 
concept of “accountability” must be substituted for that of 
“responsibility” in the legal test for criminal responsibility. 

The semantic, legal, medical, and philosophical connota- 
tions in the terms “responsibility” and “accountability” are 
discussed at great length. There are specific differences. 
The concept of responsibility connotes moral knowledge 
and free choice of good conduct. The concept of account- 
ability postulates an external value judgment which society 
applies to the individual for his acts; i.e., punishability. 
It is anticipated that use of the concept of accountability 
would provide an objective description and analysis of sub- 
jective phenomena in persons accused of crime, in conjunc- 
tion with an estimation of the degree of ego impairment 
resulting from his illness. The authors are of the opinion 
that substitution of the concept of accountability for that 
of responsibility should satisfactorily dispose of the difficul- 
ties presented by the right and wrong test as set forth in 
the M’Naghten decision and will enable the psychiatric ex- 
pert to better aid the court in determining moral respon- 
sibility in crime. 

“Application and Verification of the Differential Associ- 
tion Theory” by Donald R. Cressey (May-June 1952). The 
author, an assistant professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, bases his article on studies 
of prisoners who have been convicted of embezzlement and 
criminal violation of financial trust. The differential asso- 
ciation theory is applied and discussed. The study is the re- 
sult of research work, concerning the type of prisoners men- 
tioned who were incarcerated at three different type penal 
institutions, California Institution for Men at Chino, Cali- 
fornia, the Illinois State Prison at Joliet, and the United 
States Penitentiary at Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Professor Cressey points out the fact that although the 
differential association theory has been considered by crim- 
inologists to be based on the idea that crime is a social 
phenomenon produced through learning, the true value of 
the theory has not been subject to or proved by empirical 
findings. The theory stresses the mode of development of 
criminal behavior from the point of view of the individual 
in that it states that it is direct contact with criminal be- 
havior patterns which is the necessary element for crimin- 
ality to occur. - 

It has been established that two conditions are necessary 
for criminal violation of financial trust: (1) possession of 
the appropriate technical information and skill and (2) 
possession of a verbalization (rationalization) which en- 
ables the trusted person to adjust his conceptions of him- 
self as a trusted person with his conceptions of himself as 
a user of the entrusted funds. 

The survey further reveals that the devices, skills, or 
techniques used by trust violators to commit their defalca- 
tions are the same skills which are necessary to carrying on 
the legitimate routine of the work in their position of trust 
and therefore contact with criminal behavior patterns is 
not necessary. However, the study concerning the second 
essential condition, possession of the rationalization which 
enables the fiduciary to adjust his conceptions of himself as 
a user of the entrusted property, revealed that direct con- 
tact with criminal behavior patterns of specific persons or 
agencies is necessary. This hypothesis was formulated after 
it had first been shown that trust violations occur only 
when the trusted person applies to his own conduct a key 
verbalization which adjusts for him contradictory ideas and 
values, on the one hand, and integrity, honesty, and mo- 
rality on the other hand. This rationalization—that one 
“borrowing” rather than “stealing” or “embezzling” the en- 
trusted funds—must be learned since it is inconceivable 
that it could be present unless the person using it had been 
in contact with a person who gave him the idea or he had 
acquired it through a source or agency that gave him a 
general introduction to it. 


The author points out further that the most difficult 
theoretical question that exists is to identify the source 
from which the fiduciary learns the elementary contradic- 
tion that enables him to believe he is not violating his trust. 
Over 80 percent of the inmates interviewed during the sur- 
vey were questioned in four different ways to determine if 
they could identify the initial source of their malfeasance 
but neither the subjects nor the investigator could locate the 
source. For this reason the second portion of the hypothesis, 
the identification of the source developing the rationaliza- 
tion, was rejected. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST | 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ORIN S. THIEL 


“Psychiatry and the Problem of Criminal Responsibility,” 
by Robert Waelder (University of Pennsylvania Law Re- 
view, Vol. 101, pages 378-390). Dr. Waelder, a psychiatrist, 
begins his article with a short review of the present-day 
status of the application of the M’Naghten rule for estab- 
lishing a defense on the grounds of insanity in criminal 
cases. In practice the questions raised by the rule are an- 
swered by psychiatric experts. Because the rule was devel- 
oped over one hundred years ago, many psychiatrists feel 
that it does not fit in with present-day psychiatric develop- 
ment. The author lists a number of reasons for the psy- 
chiatrists’ discontent with the present state of affairs. 

Dr. Waelder states that the core of the problem does not 
center around the problem of what to do with the normal 
offender who has miscalculated his risks and should face 
the penalty, nor around the problem of the manifestly in- 
sane individual who should be committed, but involves the 
problem of what to do with a large group of offenders who 
do not fit into either of these two extreme categories—the 
psychopaths, borderline schizoids, and perverts. As a fresh 
approach to the problem he classifies law breakers as dan- 
gerous or not dangerous, deterrable or not deterrable, and 
treatable or not treatable, and then, from eight different 
combinations of the above characteristics which could be 
applied to an individual, he applies three alternate disposi- 
tions of the criminal, viz., punishment, custody, and ther- 
apy, singly or in combination. 


THE PRISON WORLD | 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“82nd Annual Congress of Correction” (November-Dec- 
ember 1952). This entire issue is devoted to the new presi- 
dent’s message, the outgoing president’s address, and ex- 
cerpts from papers presented at the annual meetings of the 
American Prison Association and its affiliated agencies. 
Among the papers reprinted are the following: 


“Parole Treatment and Surveillance—Which Should 
Dominate?” by Ervis W. Lester, member of the California 
Adult Authority. The speaker made the point that two 
things should precede parole—(1) preparation for re- 
lease and (2) selection for parole. The first is the function 
of the treatment program of the institution. The second is 
the responsibility of the paroling agency. He gives an ex- 
cellent description of the forces that work beneficially and 
also detrimentally in the lives of prisoners within an insti- 
tution and then looks upon parole as a convalescent period 
in the program of an offender. There is space available here 
only to summarize briefly his statements. First, he believes 
prison administrators will continue to improve on their 
therapeutic programs. Second, improvements will be made 
in methods of selection of parolees and emphasis will be on 
release preparation and not on the amount or proportion of 
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term served. Thirdly, parole supervisors will improve treat- 
ment procedures and place less emphasis on surveillance. 
Fourth, the parole supervisors will make a wider use of 
consultant professional services in the community and, 
finally, the parolees themselves will have to learn and ac- 
cept more of the treatment philosophy from the institutions 
and their parole supervisors. 

“The Judge Looks at Probation, the Institution, and Pa- 
role,” by Judge Libby E. Sachar, the Elizabeth (New Jer- 
sey) Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court. This judge 
looks upon his court as a clinic for diagnosing and prescrib- 
ing treatment for socially ill children and disregards the 
idea of vengeful treatment. He looks upon his probation of- 
ficer as being perhaps the most important operating mem- 
ber of the team and regards the judge as being the one to 
follow through on the entire program and to take an active 
interest in each phase and aspect of the child’s program. He 
points out that often the entire treatment process helps 
adult members of the child’s family to make better adjust- 
ments in their lives. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“New York’s Fight To End Delinquency,” by Theo Wil- 
son (New York Daily News, August 19, 20, 21, 1952). In this 
series of three articles the writer discusses the delinquency 
prevention efforts of the New York City Youth Board. Field 
workers operating through the board’s Council of Social 
and Athletic clubs are compelled to use the “area ap- 
proach,” boring from within, to reach the youth gangs in 
the most delinquent communities. These youth workers par- 
ticipate in the gang’s poolroom idleness and gambling 
games to gain the confidence and respect of the gang and 
then attempt to redirect the members into acceptable social 
activities. 

It is generally agreed that in these areas with a high in- 
cidence of delinquency a boy follows the general pattern of 
children’s court, wayward minor court, adult court, refor- 
matory, and ultimately state prison, unless he receives help, 
guidance, and supervision along the way. One of the most 
effective groups working to combat delinquency in New 
York is the Police Athletic League. Supported by private 
contributions, the League operates youth centers, play 
streets, and playgrounds, sponsors athletic teams, and even 
assists youngsters in obtaining employment. Other private 
organizations that are available for service to agencies 
dealing with delinquent children are the Big Sisters, Big 
Brothers, and the Boys Clubs of America. 

“Don’t Blaine Your Parents,” by Jacob H. Conn, M.D. 
(The Reader’s Digest, October 1952). A psychiatrist makes 
the refreshing observation that we have been overempha- 
sizing the fragility and sensitivity of the formative years 
of childhood and that we are actually rationalizing and ex- 
cusing our own weaknesses and failures by blaming them 
on the mistakes of our parents. It is the psychiatrist’s pur- 
pose not to give his patient an opportunity to expose his 
parents as he unravels his past, but to help him take a 
stand to overcome and defeat the handicaps. It is Dr. 
Conn’s belief that we have a choice of accepting or reject- 
ing the so-called formative influences of childhood. 


“We Must Change Our Sex Laws,” by Judge Morris 
Ploscowe (Coronet, October 1952). A New York jurist rec- 
ommends that since laws against fornication and adultery 
are virtually unenforceable they should be dropped from 
our statute books. In his opinion you can’t regulate sin by 
law. He believes that the censorship and judgment of so- 
ciety are a greater deterrent than legal restrictions. Recog- 
nizing that men have been sent to prison on technical statu- 
tory rape charges when actually they were not rapists or 
sex criminals, he recommends that the age limit of so-called 
statutory rape cases should be reduced to 16 or even 14 years 
of age and also that no rape charge should be admissible 
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when the woman involved is proved to be a prostitute who 
willingly consented to the act. He strongly believes that the 
sexual-psychopath statutes should provide for longer sen- 
tences and that minor sex offenders should be given psychi- 
atric treatment. 


“Filth on the Newsstands,” by Margaret Culkin Banning 
(The Reader’s Digest, October 1952). Many of us who are 
familiar with federal laws regulating the mailing of obs- 
cene literature and photographs are probably puzzled by 
the conspicuous displays of lurid, sexy periodicals in drug 
stores and on newsstands. If they are not delivered through 
the mails we wonder if there is any other censor besides 
the post office inspector. We might also wonder who reads 
these suggestive publications. The writer of this article as- 
sures us that they are devoured by readers in every social 
group, by high school students, women in reformatories, . 
girls in fashionable boarding schools, and service men. Al- 
though it is difficult to prove the effect of pornographic or 
salacious reading matter on individual readers a grand 
jury in one state found a definite correlation between this 
type of literature and the increase in nonsupport and de- 
sertion cases. A police commissioner believes that the in- 
crease in rape and sex crimes can be traced to this in- 
fluence. 

The trend becomes more disturbing when the classics are 
reprinted in cheap editions with provocative covers as bait. 
Regulatory laws are being studied and passed. Some states 
have developed legislation to prevent magazine distributors 
from using coercion with retailers whereby they either ac- 
cept the lewd periodicals or suffer cutbacks on their supply 
of the desirable ones. Voluntary censorship through ap- 
proved reading lists has been tried by some juvenile court 
judges and compulsory censorship has been tried in some 
cities. The writer of this article believes that local censor- 
ship will always be an unsatisfactory and controversial so- 
lution. Her suggestion that we enforce what laws we have 
and “assert what we believe and maintain what we have 
achieved in human dignity and decency” seems rather 
vague and indefinite. She doesn’t cite the existing laws nor 
does she suggest how we can maintain that dignity and 
decency. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by ALAN D. MILLER, M.D. 


“A Follow-up Report on Children Who Had Atypical 
Sexual Experience,” by Lauretta Bender, M.D., and Alvin 
Eldridge Grugett, Jr. (October 1952). The role of atypical 
sexual experience in childhood has been extensively dis- 
cussed and studied; and indeed, “conclusions” have often far 
outdistanced the available data. Most clinical reports have 
consisted of retrospective views of patients with some emo- 
tional illness. This article is unusual in that it describes a 
follow-up of a number of children seen between 1935 and 
1940 by Dr. Bender at the time of the sexual experience. 
The account contains brief and pertinent clinical summaries 
of the cases. On the basis of these the authors propose hy- 
potheses to explain the observation that “overt sexual be- 
havior of the several cases described did not necessarily 
forecast either their retention into adult life or maladjust- 
ments specifically routed in such experience.” 

Such follow-up studies are far too rare. That fact alone 
makes this highly recommended reading for anyone con- 
cerned with personality development. The skill and sensi- 
tivity of the authors further strengthens this opinion. 


“The Role of the Residential Staff in Residential Treat- 
ment,” by Norman V. Lourie and Rena Schulman (October 
1952). This article begins with a brief historical look at the 
evolution of institutional care for children. The authors 
point out that with the change in indications for such care 
there has been a parallel change in the composition, orien- 
tation, and stated functions of the institution staff. The 
point is made that many children formerly cared for in some 
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institutions are now maintained in their own homes or in 
foster homes, and that those remaining in institutions in- 
clude a high proportion who are severely maladjusted. Many 
of the recent changes in residential treatment have been de- 
signed to meet the needs of this group. 

“The essence of residential treatment” say the authors, 
“is the milieu”; and the balance of the article is a discus- 
sion of the ways in which all the staff in such a facility in- 
tegrate all their activities to provide an environment in 
which the child can get well. All the child’s goings and 
comings are structured to give him graded doses of life, 
to expose him to a “tempered reality.” 

The author’s account is thoughtful and conveys a difficult 
concept with remarkable ease. It is recommended to anyone 
interested in the problems of the emotionally disturbed child. 


SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Some Aspects of Casework With Children: Part 1,” by 
Selma Fraiberg (November 1952). In the opinion of the 
reviewer this indeed is a most constructive, stimulating, and 
helpful article. It is concerned with the problems incident 
to understanding the child client. Referring to the well-es- 
tablished principle that the caseworker should gain the 
child’s confidence, the author very pointedly says: If we 
grant that this relationship is the most important first ob- 
jective with the child, we shall find ourselves behaving in 
unorthodox ways to achieve it.” 

The reviewer henceforth will restate some of the princi- 
pal thoughts developed by the author. 

The factors which cause a child client to go to the office 
of the caseworker and the attitude of the child client are 
entirely different from those of the adult client. The child 
client has neither marital nor employment problems; he is 
not in need of relief. He goes to the caseworker’s office not 
because he asked to go but because he is sent, usually being 
referred by some social work agency. The child too often is 
led to believe that by going to the caseworker he will re- 
ceive “help,” and from the point of view of the child this 
word “help” is meaningless to him; that is, it does not mean 
the same thing to him that it means to the adult who sent 
him to the caseworker. 

Play materials and toys that have been used so exten- 
sively by social agencies are of dubious value in gaining 
the child’s confidence and in understanding and interpret- 
ing the child’s needs. Of far greater importance are “edu- 
eated eyes and ears.” Children have a natural dislike to be- 
ing questioned. At the first meeting the caseworker is in- 
deed a strange creature in the eyes of the child. If the child 
is given an opportunity to ask questions about anything 
that he sees in the office or about any other item that may 
attract his attention, the child unconsciously and indirectly 
will ask such questions as will be the equivalent to his in- 
terviewing the caseworker. Through this process the child 
will unconsciously reveal to the caseworker significant 
traits of his personality problems, and likewise by this pro- 
cess the child will be more likely to accept the caseworker 
if the caseworker answers the child’s questions to the 
child’s satisfaction. This method of interview and therapy 
is illustrated by case histories. 

“It goes without saying that the diagnostic study of a 


Knowledge always desires increase: it is like fire, which must first 
be kindled by some external agent, but which will afterwards propagate 
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child which is undertaken in order to make suitable treat- 
ment or environmental plans requires the broadest and 
deepest kind of understanding and equipment on the part 
of the caseworker,” says the author. The author then by 
way of summary and evaluation concludes by emphasizing 
that the whole process of social study and diagnosis is de- 
pendent upon the caseworker’s knowledge of ego-psychology 
and states that an understanding of ego-psychology is in- 
dispensable to the caseworker in determining the type of 
treatment to be used in a particular case. 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“The Probation Hostel in England,” by John C. Spencer 
and Tadeusz Grygier (November 1952). The function and 
administration of hostels, as well as the psychiatric consi- 
derations involved in their successful use, is well presented. 
The “probation hostel” attempts to approximate the family 
situation as nearly as possible, represents the “half-way 
house to complete independence,” enables the delinquent to 
adjust himself to the demands of society. It affords close 
supervision not associated with institutions, with the avail- 
ability of the probation officer to the family as one main 
advantage. Too, there is no stigma of “doing time” with its 
attendant feeling of injustice. Wholesome social activities 
are encouraged, active sports programs developed, family 
and home visits favored. The probationer has a regular job 
and contributes to the cost of his care. There are 21 ap- 
proved hostels for boys, 11 for girls, serving respectively 
480 and 280 children. 

Psychiatric studies revealed that these London children 
living in the hostels usually have unstable, hostile or broken 
home backgrounds, with histories of delinquency. Findings 
of the studies of special interest to probation officers 
were: criminal record was not important in determining 
success or failure in the hostel environment; the level of in- 
telligence was judged unimportant; there was not one case 
of favorable family background; bad school and work rec- 
ords indicated unhappy home situations and maladjustment 
generally; serious intellectual or emotional disorders al- 
ways spelled failure in the hostel situation. We learn that 
“|. . the best prognostic criterion for hostel environment 
is the degree of emotional and social maturity. . . .”” Limited 
length of stay proved the chief weakness of the hostel treat- 
ment, made for temporary relief or improvement only for 
most of the children. 


“After the Training School,” by Renée Berg (November 
1952). The Protective Services Division of the Baltimore 
Department of Public Welfare supervises Baltimore pa- 
rolees from the four state training schools, under legal 
court order issued on the date of the child’s release from 
the institution. A review of the problems encountered, the 
supervision techniques used, indicate that this agency has 
adopted rehabilitative methods that have been long-known 
to court probation officers. The use of foster and boarding 
homes, the careful planning with the parents, the prepara- 
tion of the community for the youth’s return to his home, 
and the careful studies of these adolescents themselves, 
have developed many principles of casework supervision 
recognized and accepted by the professional probation and 
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A Report on the Use of Parole Prediction 
Factors in Illinois 


Selection for Parole: A Manual for Parole Pre- 
diction. By Lloyd E. Ohlin. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1951. Pp. 143. $2.00. 


Selection for Parole is the latest report on the experience 
of the Illinois Division of Correction in attempting to de- 
velop a statistical-sociological aid for the parole-decision 
process. Mr. Ohlin occupies the position of research socio- 
logical in that division, which has used parole prediction 
tables for 20 years. Mr. Ohlin’s book, consequently, deserves 
serious consideration by other correctional departments. 

Assuming that the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION are in- 
formed as to the general nature of parole prediction studies, 
it will not be necessary to recapitulate them here. There 
are, however, a number of things that will be of interest: to 
correctional workers. One that impressed me was the inti- 
mate knowledge possessed by its author of the problems 
presented by the decision to parole. A parole board member, 
in reading it, will recognize a fellow-worker. 

Mr. Ohlin’s philosophy of parole will be approved by most 
people in the field: 


‘“‘When parole is regarded as an expression of leniency, 
the idea of punishment is dominant. When it is seen as a 
means of helping the offender to adjust in his home com- 
munity, the idea of rehabilitation is dominant... studies 
of penal methods and the parole system have led (stud- 
ents of crime) to proclaim rehabilitation as the proper 
goal of custody and the best way of protecting the public.” 


The new prediction table detailed in the book, and which 
is currently used by the Division of Correction in Illinois, 
will be of primary interest to other paroling authorities. It 
is based on the study of 4,941 parolees from the Joliet- 
Stateville and Menard Divisions of the Illinois State Peni- 
tentiary System, released during the years 1940-1945. The 
important fact about the new prediction table is its drastic 
simplification. Whereas 27 predictive factors had been used 
in previous tables, only 12 are used in the new one. The de- 
leted factors are the unitary, physical items such as age, 
marital status, race, nationality derivation, and so on. The 
retained items may be described as functional and qualita- 
tive, although each is given a quantitative statement in a 
rating system, through being divided into various catego- 
ries. Each subdivision is rated 1, 0, or X, corresponding, re- 
spectively, to favorable, neutral, or unfavorable so far as 
parole outcome is concerned. They are presented in Table I 
(p. 52), and are as follows: type of offense, sentence, type 
of offender, home status, family interest, social type, work 
record, community, parole job, number of associates, per- 
sonality, and psychiatric diagnosis. Since one of the major 
and most common criticisms of the previous tables-is their 
unwieldy character, the great simplification of these should 
serve to make them more attractive to other jurisdictions, 
and their adoption more feasible. 

The selection of predictive factors is discussed in Chapter 
4. The experience table itself is discussed in Chapter 5. 
Ohlin prefers the term “experience table” as being more ac- 
curate than “prediction table.” The chapter is well and 
simply written, with a happy minimum of technical statis- 
tical terminology. The topics considered are: scoring meth- 
ods, computing the experience table, routine adjustment of 
the experience table, and a master experience table. 

In Chapter 6, “Applying the Experience Table,” Ohlin 
specifically indicates that the table is to be used as an 
aid in the parole decision; it is not intended to supplant the 
parole board. 
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“Whether or not the risk should be taken in an individ- 
ual case remains a matter of judgment on the part of the 
board since there are many other considerations which 
may be of equal or even of greater importance. Thus the 
fear that the use of an experience table may lead to the 
automatic granting of parole is unfounded.” 


Those familiar with parole will be interested in the fact 
that parole violations in Illinois have dropped to a low of 
26 percent from a high of 57 percent in 1933, when the rou- 
tine prediction system was established in 1933. Ohlin, of 
course, does not credit the experience table with responsi- 
bility for the whole of this amazing decrease, although he 
does assign it a causal role. However, some other states, 
which do not use the formal tables, have parole violation 
rates as low and even lower! Michigan’s rates, for instance, 
have been significantly lower than those of Illinois, in a 
number of the years since 1937. 

Selection for Parole deserves a wide following among 
criminologists and correctional workers of all kinds. 


Detroit, Mich. FRANK E. HARTUNG 


Affords Practical Help in Probation Work 


Social Treatment in Probation and Delinquency. 
By Pauline V. Young. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc. 1952. Pp. 536. $7.00. 


This book furnishes an unusual treat for those who work 
with children, particularly juvenile delinquents or those 
children who are likely to become so. To those of us who 
have known Dr. Young and have used her first edition of 
this book profitably, it has extra meaning. She sets forth 
at this time, in substantial and enthusiastic manner, the 
momentous progress that has been made in this challenging 
field since 1937, when the first edition was published. Inas- 
much as the new book reports so well that which we have 
been thinking and actually doing regarding this problem 
during the interim, it is natural that it should bring from 
us a hearty response. It refreshes, also, our beliefs and 
sharpens our tools in a very useful way. To those who are 
newer workers, Social Treatment in Probation and Delin- 
quency is bound to be well received and bring much inner 
appreciation because of the practical help and counsel it af- 
fords those in jobs where skill is being taxed and new in- 
sight is needed. Furthermore, to those who teach this sub- 
ject in colleges and universities, Dr. Young has made a wel- 
come contribution. While there are a number of new texts 
pertaining to this subject, this one has so many distinctive 
qualities that its wider use for teaching purposes should be 
carefully considered. Roscoe Pound, dean emeritus of the 
Harvard Law School, in the foreword of this second edition, 
says this regarding its value and constituency: 


“Dr. Young has brought together a body of well- 
organized, well-documented, well-thought-out, and well- 
matured materials on one of the most far-reaching and 
difficult of the services which the state undertakes. She 
has given us a book useful for students, for social workers, 
and for judges, but particularly valuable for sociologists, 
for students of politics, and for lawyers, who wish to 
know where we stand in the prevention of crime and de- 
linquency and in developing a better all-around coming 
generation in the crowded metropolitan areas of the 
great American cities of today.” 


It might well have been added that what this book offers is 
equally pertinent to children in rural localities as well; for 
we must no longer look upon this problem as a distinctly 
urban concern. There is much reason, then, to review it 
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again and focus on its excellencies. Among the many that 
can be easily found, four are chosen to illustrate. 

In the first place, the selection and presentation of the 
subject matter that the author has utilized has a conse- 
quential characteristic of major importance. The multipha- 
sic nature that it has and the successful integration of 
these components into a peculiarly meaningful whole stand 
out pre-eminently. This reflects clearly the author’s own 
generic preparation and her ability professionally to do 
here, unusually well, what is frequently attempted but is 
not always achieved. Moreover, this goal is accomplished in 
the book in a relatively simple fashion. Its concepts can be 
accepted and incorporated more completely into the reader’s 
understanding and functioning than would be possible if an 
abstruse style had been followed. This factor merits special 
emphasis because, in this field where there are still many 
influential uncertainties and gaps in both theory and prac- 
tice, it would be particularly unfortunate to have that 
which we already know get confused and weakened again 
by excess controversial verbiage. As persons who care a 
great deal about what shall happen to delinquent children, 
we should be grateful that Dr. Young reflects and communi- 
cates as ably as she does. 

In the second place, the discerning choice that is made by 
the writer of reinforcing source materials and of current 
case histories adds greatly to the worth and practicality of 
this book. The latter have special interest to those teaching 
this subject, because in this era when field-work placement 
is so greatly stressed in the training of workers with chil- 
dren, and because the opportunity to learn this experien- 
tial way is still restricted for several causes and precludes 
many from acquiring understanding and skill this way, it 
is helpful and timely to have these dynamic case records to 
draw upon for class use. As a matter of fact, the availability 
of more of this sort of diagnosis material may eventually 
streamline and economize some aspects of present teaching 
plans and methods. Another advantage is that the author 
not only makes use of selected case histories effectively, but 
she connects them to specific legal and institutional struc- 
ture in an orderly, broadening manner. This feeling of the 
author of being well grounded in this field shows up many 
times and enhances immeasurably the value of this book. 

In the third place, it is fortunate from many angles that 
Dr. Young pays attention, in an unusually competent man- 
ner, to various facts of the sociolegal aspect of children’s 
problems, which consideration has been dwelt upon too little 
in some of the new literature. Many of the matters that re- 
late to this side of the delinquency problem, and that are 
comprehensively discussed in this book, are poorly under- 
stood by many who use the services of the juvenile court or 
who may even work in one. Often, our ignorance or mis- 
information about them has created an impasse that has 
been costly in both a personal and corporative way. This 
has been so much so, at times and in places, that the use of 
the juvenile court has been decried by some and its basic 
help and position badly threatened. Convincing reasons of 
both a psychological and sociological kind can be given why 
the legal setting for helping certain children should be 
sought and intelligently used. The author’s declarations 
about this possibility are clear and revealing. 

In the fourth place, any person who'reads and uses Social 
Treatment in Probation and Delinquency must appreciate 
greatly the extensive section in this new edition that deals 
with the proper utilization of community resources in work 
with unadjusted youth and parents. It epitomizes excellently 
what it is that communities should supply, and the fusion 
of intent and effort that is required if good reesults are to 
follow. This viewpoint stresses the necessity and economy 
of teamwork and disapproves greatly the prima-donna ap- 
proach, beacuse it is both impractical and harmful. A 
greater commonality of methods and goals must prevail, if 
more telling plans for guiding delinquent youth are to be 
evolved and maintained in American communities than is 
now the case. Considerable advance has been made in doing 
a job that can show co-operation and integration, but this 
book reveals that there persist lags and resistances in this 
direction. Is the role of the police enough known and respect- 
ed? What does recreation have to do with the adjustment 
of delinquent youth? Is the school accepting its full respon- 
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sibility and opportunity? How can satisfactory community 
welfare planning be best assured? Issues like these come in- 
creasingly to the front socially, and the author deals with 
them in able, comprehensive manner. She has worked closely 
with such problems; consequently, feasible methods for 
their better handling are suggested. 

This unusually favorable review should not imply that 
this book is perfect. It can be held, however, that it has 
many distinguishing excellencies; that we need a more posi- 
tive attitude and understanding about the delinquency prob- 
lem; and that this author offers a great deal here that is 
meaningful, useful, and provocative. Will steps forward 
that are indicated be taken soon enough to count? These 
points appear to be the significant ones to emphasize. 


Baton Rouge, La. HARRISON ALLEN DOBBS 


The Autobiography of a Professional Criminal 


My Life in Crime. By John Bartlow Martin. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1952. Pp. 279. 
$3.00. 


This book purports to be the autobiography of a profes- 
sional criminal as reported by the author who has written 
one previous book and a number of magazine articles concern- 
ing crime and criminals. Mr. Martin tells “Gene’s” story in 
the latter’s own words, much as the man might have told it 
himself during a series of conversations. In the over-all it 
follows a chronological pattern, but there is some skipping 
about in time as Gene explains certain of his attitudes or 
illustrates an idea. 

Gene’s story is commonplace enough—if you’ve had oc- 
casion to write many social histories of offenders. The au- 
thor does not date any of the events specifically, but Gene 
was apparently born between 1905 and 1910 in a suburb of 
Chicago. He was the eldest child in a working-class family. 
From about the age of 12 he ran with a gang which robbed 
push-carts and stores and snatched purses. He quit school 
at 15 and joined the Navy. For stealing a safe he was dis- 
charged and served a year at Mare’s Island. After release 
from prison he entered into a life of habitual crime which 
continued up until a few years ago. Despite a substantial 
amount of stealing in his early teens and further stealing, 
bootlegging, and hijacking after he returned home from the 
Navy, he apparently was in his twenties before he was com- 
mitted to an institution by a civil court. He was placed on 
probation not long after his Navy experience. When finally 
sentenced, he went to Pontiac. During the next 20 years he 
was in and out of Illinois institutions four times, serving 
the original sentence in installments and violating parole 
three times. One of his parole violations involved a Dyer 
Act offense for which he served a term at Leavenworth. 

Since his final release from Pontiac a few years ago, he 
appears to have drifted gradually away from criminal ac- 
tivities; he has been working fairly steady at legitimate 
jobs. He maintains, however, that he is still a criminal and 
rationalizes his avoidance of crime on the basis of his in- 
creasing age, poor health, loss of connections, fear of the 
habitual criminal act, and so on. 

The story is well written. It makes fast, entertaining 
reading. For a reader not too well versed in criminal and 
correctional matters, it is probably convincing in its details. 
Actually it is replete with inaccuracies, exaggerations, and 
patent rationalizations. The author admits that such de- 
fects may exist in the story, but he attributes them to the 
subject and states that he has simply tried to do an accur- 
ate job of recording the man’s story, as he told it to him. 
Under these circumstances it is difficult to be overly criti- 
cal, although the book might have more value if the author 
had gone over the manuscript with persons having a more 
intimate knowledge of some of the subject matter. At sev- 
eral points parenthetical comments or footnotes might have 
served to point up misleading statements by the teller of 
the tale. 

This criticism aside, the book does have a notable value. 
It spells out effectively what we sometimes call “criminal 
attitudes.” Time and again we see in it the confirmed of- 

fender’s blind spot for his victims; his conviction that “ev- 
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eryone has his racket’; his hostility and contempt for 
police, parole, and institutional officials, the law and lawyers, 
and public officials generally. We see in it also the profes- 
sional offender’s pride in his techniques. We learn some- 
thing of how he feels when he is committing a crime, on the 
run, or in the clutches of authorities. We see the utter mat- 
erialism of his life and his amoral point of view, particu- 
larly with respect to property, sex, family, and community 
responsibilities. We see the skill he develops in justifying 
himself and we see him grope toward a scheme of values 
out of his personal experiences and out of underworld and 
prison traditions. We see in this life story also a not uncom- 
mon attitude among offenders—envy of the rich and power- 
ful and the drive to “share the wealth” through whatever 
means come to hand. More than anything else we see the 
“isolationism” of the offender, which increases with each 
step he goes through in his conflicts with the law. 

There is little comfort in the book for correctional 
workers. The whole breed is raked over the coals from 
“truant officers” through parole and probation officers, to 
prison wardens, parole boards, and judges. In Gene’s view 
none of these people has any insight into the attitudes and 
problems of delinquents or criminals; none of them is gen- 
uine or effective. Probation and parole are dismissed as 
something an offender obtains through “pull” and then pro- 
ceeds pretty much to ignore until he is caught up in some 
new crime. Parole and probation officers might be a little 
taken aback to find that not one of the various persons in 
their work seemed to make even the slightest impression on 
Gene. 

Gene went through all the correctional processes—proba- 
tion, institutional “treatment,” parole—several times, and 
not once, as he appears to recall it, did any of these ex- 
periences touch his attitudes or affect his behavior until, as 
he grew into middle age, he began to “burn out.” 

In this sense, the book might be regarded as an indict- 
ment of present correctional programs. The author does not 
belabor this point however. And the book is not written in 
any crusading manner. The writer seems interested only in 
telling Gene’s story and, to a limited extent, analyzing his 
“philosophy.” Nevertheless to read such a book might well 
lead one in our field to examine his conscience and to give 
some rather critical thought to the effectiveness of our pro- 
grams. For this reason the few hours required to read the 
book are worth while. Perhaps some reader will be inspired 
to write the antidote for this volume; the story of an indivi- 
dual who is constructively affected by our efforts. 

Chillicothe, Ohio JOHN J. GALVIN 


Penal History in Britain 


The British Penal System 1773-1950. By R.S. E. 
Hinde. London, England: Gerald Duckworth & Co., 
Ltd., 1951. Pp. 250. 


Emphasizing a point well known to penologists, Chaplain 
Hinde places much stress on the fact that many contem- 
porary problems facing correctional personnel have been 
bothersome for generations, if not centuries. The Chap- 
lain’s book is an excellent, documentary account of early 
British prison history dating from 1773 but with frequent 
reference to even earlier historical recordings. In addition 
to discussions of this nature, however, will be found de- 
tailed comment on contemporary pratices, procedures, and 
statutes now in force in England. 

The Reverend Hinde, chaplain and senior tutor of Hert- 
ford College, Oxford, has done a painstaking piece of work 
in the presentation of background material so necessary to 
the full understanding of the broad aspects of penology. 
Students of the subject would do well to consult this handy, 
pocket-size document. 

Some American penologists have been fortunate in mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the author during the course of a 
visit to these shores several years ago. Chaplain Hinde has 
many years’ experience as a prison religious counselor, and 
is well equipped to record the fascinating account of our 
predecessors of centuries ago. 

“Prisons as places of punishment are comparstiodly 
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modern institutions; as places of detention, they are almost 
as old as man himself” the author indicates at the very be- 
ginning of his account. We might be so bold as to add a 
qualifying phrase by stating “. . . and prisons as treat- 
ment centers are in their infancy on this side of the At- 
lantic.” We like to think that strictly as places of punish- 
ment, per se, prisons are rapidly outgrowing that charac- 
terization. The old argument that prisons are places of pun- 
ishment, not for punishment comes to the fore. Realizing 
that imprisonment itself is punishment, we proceed from 
that point to develop prisons as centers of training for 
law-abiding citizenship. 

Not of little passing interest are the author’s accounts of 
the presence of tap rooms in the jails and prisons of long 
ago. At one time in ancient Kings Bench Prison no less 
than 30 shops were existent, selling “‘120 gallons of gin 
weekly, besides other spirits in proportion.” It was not un- 
til in 1784, Chaplain Hinde notes, that it was illegal to sell 
alcoholic spirits within jails. 

The remarkable contributions of John Howard and Eliza- 
beth Fry are again recorded with clarity and due recogni- 
tion of their importance to penological history. To be sure, 
the early observations of Howard and Fry represent the 
very foundation stones that resulted in marked improve- 
ment in correctional treatment. 

To those who would round out their library with a con- 
cise and accurate account of penological history in our 
neighboring country of Great Britain, Chaplain Hinde’s 
work is highly recommended. The student of penology, 
whether he be practitioner or theorist, can do no better 
than use this book as a starting place for further research 
and historical exploration. 


New York City. E. R. Cass 


New Study of Delinquency 


Delinquents in the Making: Paths to Prevention. 
By Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1952. Pp. 210. $3.00. 


For some 20 years the Gluecks have been turning out 
books on crime, delinquency, and their prevention and treat- 
ment. Their studies have always involved a large staff, the 
expenditure of a considerable sum of money and time, and 
the collection and tabulation of an elaborate amount of 
statistical data. This book which is a popular version of 
their latest study, Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency, in- 
volves a comparison of a group of delinquents with a group 
of nondelinquents as a control group. They tried to “match” 
500 of each according to similar areas of the city, age, fam- 
ily background, ethnic or racial derivation, and general in- 
telligence. They then compared the differences between the 
two groups in family and personal background, bodily 
types, health, intelligence, temperament, and character. 

While the book contains much information which is valu- 
able, the design and interpretations are far from adequate. 
One is never sure just what a catchall term like “delin- 
quency” represents. The delinquents had court appearances 
ranging from stubbornness, running away, drunkenness, and 
truancy to arson, and sex offenses. Approximately 60 per- 
cent had appeared for larceny, burglary, or both. About 
one-fourth of the control group, on the other hand, had also 
engaged in delinquent acts but the Gluecks arbitrarily con- 
sider them as nondelinquents, contending that their delin- 
quencies were “petty” and “not persistent.” “‘Delinquency,” 
rather than being a given entity, as it is to the Gluecks, 
should be considered as part of all deviant behavior some of 
which may be delinquent and some of which is not. Bad 
manners, swearing, and other violations of social conven- 
tions as well as Negro baiting or anti-Semitism are prob- 
ably acquired in the same way as “delinquency.” Since in 
these cases one would hardly measure the shape of the de- 
viants’ bodies and check closely the details of their health 
to explain their conduct, one wonders why the Gluecks. 
placed such emphasis on these factors among the delin- 
quents. The emphasis on William H. Sheldon’s somatotypes,. 
which have been subject to severe criticism, not only does. 
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not add to a study of this type but weakens one’s faith in 
the entire work. 

The book is deficient in knowledge and application of con- 
temporary social psychological theory about human be- 
havior. It does not adequately take into account our pre- 
sent day knowledge of processes by which all attitudes are 
acquired, modified, and changed, whether they are delin- 
quent or not. It is a segmentalized study of a multitude of 
factors, a considerable proportion of which have no valid 
theoretical relation to human behavior and the development 
of attitudes. Altogether they compared the delinquent and 
control group on 55 factors dealing with physique, 30 
medical, 56 psychological, 57 factors from Rorschach 
tests, 55 psychiatric, and 149 social investigation factors. 
Despite all this work neither in the research nor the inter- 
pretation is proper emphasis given to the role of the neigh- 
borhood and groups outside the family, the intensity of 
social contacts, the effects of models on behavior, and the 
meaning of delinquent behavior to the self-conception and 
role-playing of the boy, factors which all books in social 
psychology emphasize today. 

The result is not a systematic behavioral analysis but an 
attempt to attribute delinquency arbitrarily to the family 
and personality patterns without properly emphasizing 
neighborhood and cultural values. The Gluecks, for exam- 
ple, recommend a prognostic instrument to predict delin- 
quency at about 6 years of age. This consists of prediction 
tables involving as the most important items discipline of 
boy by:father, supervision of: boy by mother, affection of 
father and mother for boy, and cohesiveness of family. To 
this they added five traits from the Rorschach and five psy- 
chiatric factors. Systematic interpretations of Rorschach 
tests are not only difficult but the idea of applying them to 
children of six would be regarded unfavorably by most psy- 
chiatrists. All of these predictive factors as a group do not 
even give much accuracy, for the chances of being right 
about delinquency, according to the Gluecks, is only 1% 
to 3 out of 10 possibilities. It seems absurd to believe that 
delinquency, which involves social definitions, could be pre- 
dicted at an age when the child has not participated much 
in the wider community. 

How the authors could devise this prognostic table in the 
light of the following is astounding. The Gluecks make the 
assumption that a neighborhood is necessarily experienced 
socially in the same way by all boys simply because they 
live physically in it. This is a false idea of the impact of 
attitudes, motivations, and social contacts on personality. 
Four-fifths of delinquents had moved five times or more, 
for example, as compared with the nondelinquents and this 
obviously had more likely exposed them to more deviant 
patterns. Other equally startling differences between the 
groups were sneaking into movies (62 percent: 4 percent), 
running away from home (59 percent: 1 percent), gam- 
bling (53 percent: 9 percent), hanging around street cor- 
ners (95 percent: 58 percent), truancy (95 percent: 11 
percent). While 42 percent of the delinquents spent some 
of their leisure time at home and 29 percent on play- 
grounds, the figures for the nondelinquents were 93 per- 
cent and 61 percent. Although the authors state that “they 
were maladjusted and delinquent children long before they 
were gang members,” they give no convincing’ evidence 
other than their own opinions for this: On the contrary, they 
report “delinquents almost without exception chummed 
largely with other delinquents while the nondelinquents, 
despite the fact that they too lived in the slums had few 
intimates among delinquents.” Half of the delinquents be- 
longed to gangs as compared with only three of the non- 
delinquents. Delinquents likewise tended to be attracted to 
older boys and to have had more heterosexual experience. 
In the light of this one wonders if the real deviants in these 
areas were not the nondelinquents. 

The Gluecks present a preventive program in the follow- 
ing order: (a) the traits and characteristics of the delin- 
quent himself; (b) the family life; (c) the school; (d) 
employment of leisure time. The evidence would seem to 
support a reverse order. Since the majority of the boys 
stole autos or committed other thefts and burglaries in as- 
sociation with others, it is unfortunate that the role of groups 
and companions other than the family was not explored in 


more detail rather than simply superficial statistics. Per- 
haps the inclusion of at least one professional sociologist, 
along with the psychiatrists, physical anthropologists, social 
workers, and medical doctors on the staff might have helped 
make this a more scientifically valid enterprise. 

The control group which is crucial in this study does not 
appear to be satisfactory. In the first place, since it is 
“matched,” one might seriously question whether it is rep- 
resentative of all nondelinquents, assuming that in our so- 
ciety there are many children who have never committed 
delinquent acts. Moreover, the delinquents were institu- 
tionalized and therefore subject to detailed study, while 
the nondelinquent families were told that their sons were 
“good boys” who were going to be compared with “bad 
boys.” This may have made the families of the latter group 
play back this role. At least this reviewer still cannot be- 
lieve in this day and age that three-fourths of the control 
group had never committed a delinquent act. 

Delinquents in institutions may exhibit emotional and 
other personality difficulties because they are or have been 
treated as delinquents, but this is no proof that these 
characteristics were present before the delinquency or that 
the nondelinquents would not exhibit similar emotional dif- 
ficulties if also locked up. The fact that a larger proportion 
of delinquents had feelings of not being recognized or ap- 
preciated, of resentment, social defiance, hostility, lack of 
co-operativeness, isolation, and suspicion could be explained 
by the fact that they alone of the two groups were locked 
up at the time of the study in correctional institutions. In 
the light of this it is surprising, however, that the differ- 
ences were not even greater. For example, there was little 
difference between the two groups in feelings of not being 
wanted or loved (92 percent: 97 percent). On the Rors- 
chachs the delinquents had an appreciably lower incidence 
of feelings of anxiety or insecurity, (although not in the 
psychiatric interviews), helplessness and powerlessness, 
fear of failure and defeat. 

Throughout the findings one notices that a substantial 
percentage of the delinquents had the same factors as the 
controls and vice versa. Rarely do the percentages take in 
more than one out of three of any group, leading one to 
ask about the two others. On the psychiatric interview, for 
example, 15 percent of the delinquent group were emotion- 
ally adequate, as compared with 31 percent of the control 
group. While the Gluecks did a great deal of work on this 
study, they still do not tell us how delinquents are made. 


Madison, Wis. MARSHALL B. CLINARD 


A Sociological Interpretation of Personality — 


Disorganization: Personal and Social. By Her- 
bert A. Bloch New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1952. 
Pp. 608. $5.00. 


The author is professor of sociology at St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, New York, and chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology and anthropology at that institution. 
The book represents an attempt to synthesize the results of 
the various sciences bearing on the explanation of human 
behavior, whether that behavior is considered by society 
“normal” or “abnormal.” 

The work is divided into two parts: (1) A Theory of 
Social and Personal Disorganization; and (2) Individual 
and Personal Disorganization. Under (1) the author has 
six chapters: Change and Social Order, Social Change and 
the Latencies, Social Change and the Cultural Lags, Inter- 
action and Social Disorganization, Personality and the 
Changing Social Process, and The Framework of Individ- 
ual and Social Disorganization. Under (2) there are 17 
chapters in which he applies the “frame of reference” devel- 
oped in Part I to adolescents, delinquents, crime and crimi- 
nals, the sexual problems, alcoholism, drugs, gambling, 
transients, mental deficiency, mental derangement, and 
mental disorder and suicide. 

No book on this subject within the reviewer’s knowledge 
brings together the speculations and scientifically obtained 
results of research from so many fields of knowledge and 
attempts to integrate them into a consistent theory. More- 
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over, the author shows a highly commendable preference 
for the results of empirical studies bearing upon the va- 
rious aspects of his inquiry rather than for speculation 
however logical but based only on unverified hypotheses. 
Also the book has the merit in the eyes of this reviewer 
that it emphasizes social conditions as very important not 
only in producing institutional disorganization, but also 
personal maladjustment. The author thinks the social en- 
vironment is primary in its effects on personality. 

The main feature making for disorganization is cultural 
change bringing about conflict between long-established 
custom and new patterns of behavior. However, the conflict 
of cultural change with the “latencies” (a queer use of the 
word for traditions and customs hallowed by long accep- 
tance) is associated with not only disorganization but also 
with reorganization and progress. How explain, then, these 
different results from the same factor? Our author calls in 
the psychologists with their psychogenetic pattern of the 
personality. This is formed from the interaction of the in- 
dividual’s “biological endowment”—simple organic refiex- 
activities, organic drives, inborn temperamental predisposi- 
tions, and intellectual capacities—with “the behavior pat- 
terns of the human agents responding to the child and the 
cultural determinants that motivate their behavior.” 

However, in spite of this passing reference to the biolo- 
gical basis of behavior and some notice of certain physio- 
logical differences due either to accident or disease, or due 
to varying endocrine balance, the author believes that the 
most important factor in producing the differentiation be- 
tween the disorganized and the well-adjusted personality is 
Sutherland’s “differential association.” Apparently the au- 
thor had not considered the review of the various studies of 
twins summarized by Woodworth in his Heredity and En- 
vironment, Bulletin 47, 1941, of the Social Science Research 
Council. f 

It should be added that the only chapters in the book 
bearing upon matters of concern to those interested in pro- 
bation are those dealing with adolescence, delinquency, and 
crime. However, the book as a whole is well worth careful 
consideration by those interested in personal maladjust- 
ment. Social disorganization is much less fully treated. 

Another merit of the work is that it reveals how much of 
our theory of human behavior is based on “common-sense” 
observation and speculation which needs to be checked by 
careful research. In much of our theory we are still guess- 
ing, depending on unverified hypotheses rather than on 
empirically established facts. 


Madison, Wis. 


A Study of Violations of Wartime Regulations 


The Black Market: A Study of White Collar 
Crime. By Marshall B. Clinard. New York: Rine- 
hart & Company Inc., 1952. Pp. 392. 


This study of violations of O.P.A. price and rationing 
regulations during the late war is based largely upon offi- 
cial O.P.A. records and documents. The author worked in 
the enforcement department of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration in Washington for about 3 years during the war. 
Special attention is given to the black markets in meat, 
gasoline, and rent. The author concerns himself with the 
theoretical problems posed by this type of crime and also 
with the control problem. : 

The term “black market” is defined so as to refer only to 
the type of wartime violation noted above. From another 
viewpoint it would have been significant to broaden the de- 
finition to include the relatively stable and permanent black 
market which forms the backbone of American racketeer- 
ing. This black market, dealing in contraband goods and 
services connected with liquor, sex, gambling, and drugs, is 
handled by underworld characters rather than by “respect- 
able” businessmen. It does, however, present some interest- 
ing parallels and contrasts with the subject discussed by 
Dr. Clinard. 

Few readers will be disposed to disagree with the au- 
thor’s well-documented conclusions concerning the preva- 
lence of wartime violations of rationing and price regula- 
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tions or concerning the degree of involvement of otherwise 
respectable citizens in these peculations. There may be jus- 
tification for contending that the author shows some ten- 
dency to “view with alarm” and sometimes with a trace of 
moral indignation although his work is, on the whole, ad- 
mirably objective and factual. 

From the standpoint of control it is of interest to note 
that the author and quite a few businessmen whom he 
quotes are inclined to regard financial penalties as rela- 
tively ineffective in comparison with jail and prison sen- 
tences. The effectiveness of the latter is attributed to the 
stigma attached to them. The ineffectiveness of fines is con- 
nected with the tendency of business, when the fines are 
relatively fixed and predictable, to treat them simply as 
cost or risk items in an accounting problem. 

This emphasis on the deterrent value of jail and prison 
sentences runs counter to a widespread tendency today to 
discount this effect and to emphasize instead, the difficulty 
of reforming and rehabilitating persons who have been so 
stigmatized. Clinard does not deal with this problem but 
it may be suggested that the stigma of penal sanctions is 
an effective deterrent upon those who have status in res- 
pectable society but not upon those who do not. The di- 
lemma is that effective control may require the imposition 
of a social stigma upon the offender which creates or ag- 
gravates the problem of reforming and rehabilitating him. 

It appears that if the implications of Clinard’s study are 
to be carried out, especially in a future war situation, 
prison, parole, and probation authorities will find them- 
selves dealing much more frequently than now with seem- 
ingly respectable middle-class persons who at present rarely 
see the inside of our jails and penal institutions. It may be ar- 
gued, however, that when the white-collar offender ceases 
to be handled with kid gloves and discovers that the author- 
ities really mean business he will stop his violations and 
will acquire a respect for law which he does not now have. 

Dr. Clinard rather summarily dismisses Sutherland’s 
theory of “differential association” as an explanation of 
black market violations and proposes to account for it in 
terms of “social disorganization.” One may object at this 
point that Sutherland’s theory is not adequately set forth, 
and that if it has its faults so does the “social disorganiza- 
tion” theory. The latter is not so much a theory as it is a 
general recognition and affirmation of the existence and 
prevalence of crime. To view crime as the consequence of 
“social disorganization” seems to be something like regard- 
ing it as an act of God, and distracts attention from speci- 
fic practical reforms, such as reducing the number of laws 
or eliminating essentially unenforceable laws, improving en- 
forcement procedures, increasing police efficiency, and soon. 


Bloomington, Ind. ALFRED R. LINDESMITH 


A Psychoanalyst Talks About the Criminal 


Who Are the Guilty? By David Abrahamsen. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc., 1952, Pp. 
340. $5.00. 


Boldly oblivious to the statistical booby traps hidden be- 
neath the published crime rates, Dr. Abrahamsen starts on 
his quest to find the guilty by citing a few horrendous 
facts: one of every 150 people in the United States is ar- 
rested; every 18 seconds a crime is committed; in an aver- 
age day 140 persons are robbed and 1120 places are bur- 
glarized; and so on. Add to this most disturbing situation, 
the fact that 20 million people gamble and we end up with 
a crime rate in this country higher than that in Italy and 
ten times higher than in Scandinavia. 

Having thus sounded the alarms, Dr. Abrahamsen sets 
forth on his circuitous and hazardous journey covering the 
length of 12 chapters and a glossary of prison jargon used 
by the boys at Joliet from which we learn that a kelly is a 
hat, an altar is a toilet, a chiv is a knife, and the czar is 
the warden. His goal, as the subtitle of the book indicates, 
is a study of education and crime. He advocates more psy- 
chiatric education for everyone and the establishment of a 
national research institute for delinquents, for treatment 
of offenders and their family members. 
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The book throughout is generously spotted with case il- 
lustrations, presumably to help the reader cope with the sub- 
leties of novel insights into human motivations. There is, 
for example, the case of the boy who stole his first car at 
age 11 and continued stealing cars until he was 19 when he 
received a prison sentence. After a long period of psychiat- 
ric treatment, he came or was led to the realization that by 
his car stealing he was only searching for his mother whom 
he had never known. In a symbolic way the automobile rep- 
resented his mother. This explanation should not appear 
too startling because, as Dr. Abrahamsen points out, a car 
often is used as a symbol for a woman; “in daily language 
we often call a car ‘she’; when we have the tank filled with 
gasoline we say, ‘Fill her up’.” 

Another insight comes from Dr. Abrahamsen’s specula- 
tion about the notorious atom spies. He suggests that they 
might have been suffering from a lack of identification with 
their parents; hence they developed a faulty identification 
with their own country. Nor is corruption in politics over- 
looked. We are reminded that the Roman Empire fell be- 
cause of internal corruption and we are given the case of 
a corrupt politician whose standards of right and wrong 
were those of the society in which he lived. He stoutly 
denied his guilt, of course, because his superego, influenced 
by the environmental conditions in which he lived, enabled 
him to have a comparatively free conscience. 

And then, we are given the universalized generalization 
that criminal behavior like all human behavior has its roots 
in society, community, family, and in the offender himself; 
the thesis being that every one possesses criminalistice ten- 
dencies which break through and take form under appro- 
priate conditions or under sufficient stress. All this will be 
found in the first chapter of Who Are the Guilty? 

By this time the answer Dr. Abrahamsen is preparing 
to give us is obvious. All violators of the law are emotion- 
ally sick persons, more or less out of touch with reality, and 
in need of psychiatric treatment or perhaps a certain type 
of psychiatric treatment. The rest of the book has its chap- 
ters on the early signs of juvenile delinquency, the psychol- 
ogy of the criminal, the inevitable chapter on sex and mur- 
der, prisons, and treatment. These constitute more a dis- 
jointed series of commentaries than a systematic develop- 
ment of the basic thesis. One may accept much of what Dr. 
Abrahamsen says about the ineffectiveness of the prison 
program, the contradictions in the criminal law, and the 
need for mental hygiene programs in our public schools, but 
these opinions are not necessarily pertinent or relevant to 
his analysis of the crime problem. If there is any value to 
this book, it is in these scattered observations rather than 
in its logic or organization of ideas. 

This book is like so many of its kind which have been ap- 
pearing in recent years with great facility and dispatch. 
The writers of these books show no hesitation in cutting 
through the bounds of their own specific competencies and 
tackle with ease great problems of world-wide scope in eco- 
nomics, politics, and international conflicts. The humanistic 
idealism which motivates this literary production is com- 
mendable but the underlying assumption that all be- 
havior deviations can be equated with abnormality is com- 
pletely untenable. Dedicated as these writers are to a pat- 
tern of so-called dynamic concepts, neither they nor their 
followers know just what and how much the analyst dis- 
covers and what he invents. 


Washington, D.C. BENJAMIN FRANK 


Social Standards and Moral Codes 


Men, Women, and Morals. By Sylvanus M. 
Duvall. New York: Association Press, 1952. Pp. 
336. $3.75. 


To a long-time student of American sexual folkways and 
mores, it is evident that much water has flowed over the 
societal dam during the half century that has elapsed be- 
tween the insipid sex writings of Sylvanus Stall and the in- 
cisive ones of Sylvanus Duvall. The latter, who is professor 
of social science and religion at George Williams College, 
depicts the resulting changes authoritatively, provocatively, 
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and graphically in this newest of his contributions to a 
better understanding of the sex factor in life. 

The current volume seeks to evaluate present and past 
codes of sexual conduct and to measure their wisdom and 
validity when viewed as vital factors “in the larger con- 
text of sociology, philosophy, ethics, and religion.” The au- 
thor’s success in achieving this type of impartial inventory 
will result, we believe, in a rather decided lack of enthu- 
siasm for the book on the part of the extremists in both 
categories; i. e., orthodoxy and radicalism. Of the two, the 
radicals probably will disagree with more and appreciate 
less of the contents. 

Dr. Duvall defines morality in essence as dealing with 
“behavior which benefits or harms people.”’ And in Chapter 
15 he cites his belief that, unless the principle “that men 
have moral obligations” is accepted, “‘all attempts to estab- 
lish a sex code will prove futile.”” He warns also that “the 
concept of moral obligations must be re-established with 
each generation.” 

Penologists of all ratings, along with sociologists, edu- 
cators, parents, and the clergy will find reams of excellent 
discussion points, pithy facts, and hard-hitting philosophy 
in each of the 16 chapters, with an added dividend in the 
“Manifesto on Sex Standards.” In Chapter 12, “The Mor- 
ality of Prostitution,” the author, after doing a nice job of 
demolishing numerous ancient and specious arguments fav- 
oring the institution, declares “It is ridiculous to pretend 
that commercialized prostitution is anything other than 
what it actually is—a type of sociosexual cannibalism.” 

The book is well indexed, solidly documented, and carries 
an extensive bibliography. Above all it is both an altruis- 
tic work and one which has the inestimable advantage of 
being readable per se. 

As an afterthought or, perhaps, corollary to Duvall’s 
main theme, it would seem that if one accepts the thesis 
that the United States is a fairly decent country in which 
to live and grow up, then he should likewise agree with the 
logical further conclusion that our basic social unit, the 
monogamous family, is worth defending. We merely men- 
tion this to challenge the type of shaky assumptions that 
appear routinely in some periodicals and notably so in a re- 
cent article by Judge Morris Ploscowe (“We Must Change 
Our Sex Laws,” Coronet, October 1952). The jurist con- 
tends that laws condemning and penalizing adultery should 
be eliminated from American statute books and codes 
merely because they are not thoroughly, or even largely, en- 
forced. This defeatist attitude can be applied to any of the 
Nation’s numerous laws that are subject to lax enforce- 
ment, but most sectors of our population refuse to knuckle 
down that easily. If (as in this case) fundamental values 
are at stake, the public rarely surrenders abjectly and com- 
pletely to antisocial forces. Instead, the people usually man- 
age to conserve the social values inherent in having such 
legislation on the statute books, and insist on better en- 
forcement. 

Of far greater soundness and sociological value than the 
above cited article and its like are the data, observations, 
and philosophy that make up the volume under review. 
They refute rather thoroughly those arguments (such as 
Ploscowe’s) that tend to encourage sexual anarchy, and are 
meat and drink to the many, especially among youth, who 
seek justification for disregarding sexual restraints whether 
said restraints be socially desirable or not. Political anar- 
chy admittedly endangers social life and progress; so, like- 
wise, does sexual anarchy. 

As for that ancient wheeze, “You can’t legislate morals!” 
it has been worked to death by virtually every opponent of 
the then current sex mores. Social hygienists have heard it 
used for decades by the numerous persons and organiza- 
tions seeking to perpetuate commercialized prostitution. 

We would not, of course, impugn the judge’s motives; 
merely his logic. About 35 years ago one of his judicial 
predecessors, Ben Lindsey, also advocated the throwing 
overboard of marital safeguard. The main effect of his 
doctrines was to provide ready-made excuses for many 
young people (and some older ones) who sought marital 
perquisites but wanted to avoid the responsibilities—econo- 
mic, social, legal, and ethical—of wedlock. 


Washington, D.C. Ray H. EVERETT 
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Training Prison Personnel 


Inservice Training Standards for Prison Cus- 
todial Officers. Prepared by the Committee on Per- 
sonnel Standards and Training of the American 
Prison Association, 1951. Pp. 64. 


For many years at various prison conferences we have 
heard learned and feverish discussions about training for 
prison officers. Thousands of ideas have been presented, mil- 
lions of words written on the subject, and during the last 
2 decades some prison administrators have even put their 
words into action. In some prison systems there is train- 
ing; well-organized, vital, alive, and continuous but, alas, 
in all too few institutions. Now the American Prison Associ- 
ation through its Committee on Personnel Standards and 
Training has practically eliminated all but the most reac- 
tionary holdouts of the antitraining group. 

By producing this manual and making it available to all 
prison administrators, the Association has made it possible 
for even the smallest institution operating on the most mod- 
est budget to obtain the necessary information and guid- 
ance to establish and maintain inservice training programs. 
This manual lays it on the line for the interested to see and 
to use. There is specific and detailed information as to what 
training is, why there should be training, the methodology 
of prison training courses, and finally what it means in 
terms of benefits to the administration of the prison and 
to the individual officer. 

Inservice Training Standards consist of two parts: Part 
I, Inservice Training for the Adult Correctional Institution, 
and Part II, Recommended Training Courses. Part I defines 
the objectives of inservice training, itemizes many of the 
tangible results of training, and clearly establishes that 
the warden must personally sponsor and give continuous 
support to the training program. 

Chapter Five of Part I charts suggested tables of organ- 
ization for training programs in a state department of cor- 
rection and in separate institutions. While these organiza- 
tional charts will need to be modified for various systems 
and particular institutions, the format is there to assist in 
establishing your own system. 

The first section of this stimulating manual emphasizes 
the need for training, charting the training program or- 
ganization, listing in detail the space, equipment, and bud- 
get needs for progressive inservice training, and outlining 
the methodology found most successful in conducting prison 
officer training courses. It also lists in some detail the 
standards for selecting competent, inspirational training 
supervisors. 

Part II of the manual is devoted principally to recom- 
mended training courses. However, the first chapter of this 
section is concerned with position standards and position 
descriptions. The position description for custodial officers 
used in this chapter was taken largely from that used by 
the United States Bureau of Prisons but apparently in an 
effort to summarize the description the writer of this chap- 
ter has negated much of the benefit that might have been 
derived from it. In charting out the knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes required of a custodial officer in the performance 
of prescribed duties, the writer has also devitalized his 
chart by falling into an old and deadly pitfall common to 
training officers—that of stereotyped charting. There is ac- 
tually a great deal of information in the position descrip- 
tion but it is doubtful if a prison officer poring eagerly 
through the manual will receive much stimulation from 
this relatively uninspiring outline of his duties. 

The remainder of Part II of the manual is devoted to 
specific and detailed training course outlines. These out- 
lines are invaluable for any training officer or any institu- 
tion about to establish training courses or desiring to ex- 
pand or improve present training programs. Even in insti- 
.tutions where systematic training is now provided for all 
employees, the adoption of Course 3, Introduction to the 
Psychology, Guidance, and Treatment of Prisoners, and 
Course 4, Supervision Techniques, should be of tremendous 
benefit. 

I feel called upon to offer one mild criticism of the pres- 
entation of material in some of the chapters. There is too 
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much itemization. Some years ago it was the academic 
style to pound things into hapless readers or listeners by 
the 1-2-3-4 system of point emphasis. It is an easy method 
for writing a chapter or a textbook but even this reviewer, 
who has spent thousands of hours poring over training ma- 
terial, found it hard to sustain awareness of subject matter. 
I believe the consistently fine material in the manual 
could be presented in a somewhat more readable and stim- 
ulating form. 

In summary, this manual fills a long-time need by pro- 
viding in print and in simple language the justification for 
training, the content: of sound, proved custodial training 
courses, and the methodology of putting the training into 
practice. It is a manual that should be in every warden’s 
office, and it should be the “bible” of training officers in 
prisons everywhere. 


McNeil Island, Wash. 


Reports Received 


California State Juvenile Officers Association. Proceed- 
ings of Third Annual Conference, 1952. Pp. 20. Included in 
these published proceedings are discussions on juvenile de- 
tention, problems of mentally deficient children in Califor- 
nia, pending legislation affecting California youth, and the 
problem of narcotics. 

Delinquency Control in the Next Decade. Proceedings of 
the National Conference of Juvenile Agencies, 48th Annual 
Meeting, Chicago. 1951. Pp. 96. Among the topics summar- 
ized in these proceedings are “The Training School in 1960,” 
“Juvenile Drug Addiction,” “Blueprinting Juvenile Agen- 
o- = 1960,” and “Juvenile Tensions in the Midcentury 

ecade. : 


International Conference of Social Work. Proceedings of 
the Fifth International Conference of Social Work, Comité 
Francais de Service Social, 5 Rue Les Cases, Paris. 1950. 
Pp. 392, This report is a collection of the principal state- 
ments and speeches which formed the basis of discussion at 
this international conference. The coverage is comprehen- 
sive and includes reports on present-day problems of social 
work, adaptation of techniques, place of social work in pub- 
lic “a voluntary agencies, and the training of social 
workers. 


Juvenile Court of the State of Rhode Island (Annual Re- 
port). 1951. Pp. 15. Brief statements on the various aspects 
of the court’s activities and statistical tables on types of 
cases and disposition are included in this report for the fis- 
cal year 1950-51. 


Juvenile Court Statistics of Ohio (Annual Report). Bu- 
reau of Research and Statistics, Division of Business Ad- 
ministration, Ohio Department of Public Welfare, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 1951. Pp. 23. Based on the state-wide juvenile 
court reporting program, this report contains a detailed 
statistical analysis of delinquency and dependency cases 
handled by the courts. Children’s and adult juvenile court 
ne 12 percent in 1951 over the number of cases 
in i 


Lockups in Chicago: John Howard Association, 608 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 1952. Pp. 19. Since 1947, the 
John Howard Association of Chicago has been making an- 
nual reports on conditions in police lockups in Chicago. 
This — fifth such report and considerable improvement 
is noted. 


Mental Hygiene Fact Book. Department of Institutions 
and Agencies, Trenton, N. J. Publication No. 57. 1952. Pp. 
28. This is a report of a study made in co-operation with 
the medical directors and the staffs of the state and county 
mental hospitals. It is a graphically illustrated pamphlet 
showing the growing proportion of mental patients in hos- 
pitals, the trend in more prevalent mental disorders, the 
relation of age and mental disorder, and several other as- 
pects of the problem. 


National Association of Probation Officers (Annual Re- 
port). National Association of Probation Officers, 2 Hobart 
Place, London, S.W.1. England. 1951. Pp. 12. Organized 
about 40 years ago this association of probation officers has 
played an active role in the development of probation in 
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England and in the improvement of probation services. The 
Association also publishes a journal, Probation. 

North Carolina Probation Commission (Annual Report). 
North Carolina Probation Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 1952. 
Pp. 18. Improvements in administration, reduction of case 
loads, and the fact that North Carolina in 1951 became the 
forty seventh state to join the interstate compact for su- 
pervision of outstate probationers and parolees, are dis- 
cussed in this report. The usual statistical tables on persons 
under probation are also included. 


Probation and Parole Directory. The State Probation and 
Parole Officers Association of Illinois. 1952. Pp. 58. All 
officers serving juvenile courts, county, circuit, and federal 
courts, as well as parole officers are listed in this directory. 
Name, address, and telephone number, and court served are 
furnished by city and county. 


Report From Youth House (Annual Report). Youth 
House, 331 East 12th St., New York City. 1952. Pp. 40. 
Youth House was established 7 years ago to provide tempo- 
rary detention for children held on delinquency charges by 
the children’s courts of New York City. The program at 
this institution and its philosophy was set forth in a re- 
cent book by the Executive Director, Frank J. Cohen, called 
Children in Trouble which attracted considerable attention. 
The program is further described in this brief report. 

Social and Economic Bases of Delinquency and Depend- 
ency in Iowa. Walter A. Lunden, Department of Sociology, 
Iowa State College. 1952. Pp. 49. The present report is a 
brief summary of a larger investigation made on delin- 
quency and dependency in Iowa. The analysis is intended 
to show how such cases have varied during the years of 
the depression and of World War II. Certain phases cover 
the 25 years from 1925 to 1950 and other more detailed 
investigations include the war and postwar years. 


The Central Authority for Coordinating the Facilities 
for the Probation, Imprisonment, and Parole of Convicted 
Felons in Utah. By Arthur L. Beeley, Department of So- 
ciology, University of Utah, Salt Lake City. 1952. Pp. 16. 
As Chairman of the Governor’s Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of the Parole System, Dr. Beeley publishes in this re- 
port the conclusions and recommendations of the Commit- 
tee. It includes also the texts of the 1951 revised statutes 
. the Board of Corrections Act and the Board of Pardons 

ct. 


The Juvenile Court of Honolulu (Annual Report). First 
Judicial Circuit, Honolulu, Hawaii. 1951. Pp. 71. The major 
portion of this report is a statistical summary of the court’s 
work. An article by Dr. Stanley Porteus, juvenile court 
referee, entitled, “Children in Trouble” makes this report 
especially interesting. 

Young Workers in 1952 (Annual Report). National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 1952. Pp. 24. The activities of the National Child 
Labor Committee are directed to eliminating harmful child 
labor, reducing the school drop-out rate, and improving the 
conditions under which young people are employed. This 
report reveals that during 1951-52 employment of school 
age boys and girls continued at a high level and 95 percent 
of the 14-15 year old group and 75 percent of the 16-17- 
year-olds were enrolled in school. The report also empha- 
sizes the large number of school-age children illegally 
employed under conditions harmful to their health and 
welfare. 

Your Juvenile Court Reports (Annual Report). The Ju- 
venile Court of Tulsa County, 15 W. 10th Street, Tulsa, 
Okla. 1952. Pp. 20. The first separate juvenile court in 
Oklahoma was established in Tulsa County in 1949. This 
report reviews the development leading to the establish- 
ment of the court and its plans for the future. 


Youth Court Statistics (Annual Report). State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Jackson, Miss. 1951. Pp. 13. In 


1946 the state legislature enacted the Youth Court Law 
which established a youth court in each of the 82 counties 
in Mississippi. The law requires that the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare collect and report annually on the 
work of these youth courts. This report contains the com- 
parative data for the years 1948-50 and gives the reported 
number of delinquency and neglect cases handled by the 71 
county youth courts reporting. 

Youth Morality: A Public Concern. National Juvenile 
Court Foundation, Inc. 3333 Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa. 1952. Pp. 123. This publication is a report of a con- 
ference of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
held in Indianapolis in May 1952. Among the papers pub- 
lished are “Juvenile Court Record and its Uses,” by Judge 
Schramm, ‘“‘Some Aspects of the Juvenile Court Hearing,” 
by Judge Joseph E. Lady, “Post-Adjudication Techniques 
in the Boston Juvenile Court,” by Judge John J. Connelly, 
and others on the family and religion. 


Books Received 


Alcoholism, 1941-1951: A Survey of Activities in Re- 
search, Education, and Therapy. New Haven: Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol. 


Annual Report of the Director of the Administrative Of- 
fice of the United States Courts, 1952. Supreme Court 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Appraising Personality. By Molly Harrower. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, Inc. Pp. 185. $4.00. 

An Approach To Measuring Results in Social Work. By 
David G. French. New York: Columbia University Press. 
Pp. 178. $3.00. : 

Children in Trouble. By Frank J. Cohen. New York: W. 
W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1952. Pp. 248. $3.50. 


The Community and the Correctional Process, 1951 
Yearbook. New York: The National Probation and Parole 
Association. Pp. 289. 

Comparative Survey in Juvenile Delinquency. Prepared 
by the United Nations. New York: Columbia University 
Press. Pp. 114. $1.00. 

Crime in Modern Society. By Mabel A. Elliott. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. Pp. 836. $6.00. 


Facts of Life and Love for Teen-agers. By Evelyn Millis 
Duvall. New York: Association Press, 1951. Pp. 360. $3.00. 

Federal Prisons: 1952. Washington, D. C.: Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons, 1952. Pp. 105. 

Group Treatment in Psychotherapy. By Robert G. Hinck- 
ley and Lydia Hermann. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press. Pp. 129. $3.00. 


Out of Step. By Joseph Trenaman. New York: Philoso- 
phical Library. Pp. 2038. $4.75. 


Phantasy in Childhood. By Audrey Davidson and Judith 
He * New York: Philosophical Library, 1958. Pp. 185. 
4.75. 


Prescription for Rebellion. By Robert Lindner. New York: 
Rinehart and Company. $3.50. 


Public Relations and the Police. By G. Douglas Gourley. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1953. Pp. 108. 


Techniques for the Crime Investigator. By William Dien- 
Per) Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1953. Pp. 216. 
6.50. 


Understanding That Boy of Yours. By Melbourne S. 
a Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press. Pp. 52. 
1.00. 


Understanding Your Son’s Adolescence. By Roswell Gal- 
a Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1952. Pp. 209. 
3.00. 


News From the Field 


National Crime Commission Not 
Needed, Says Attorney General 


“It is my personal opinion that this Nation does not need 
a national crime commission or clearing house agency,” 
said Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., in response 
to a suggestion that a national agency should be established 
to disseminate information to law-enforcement organiza- 


ons. 

“T feel that such an agency would be an unnecessary and 
costly accessory to existing establishments,” said the Attor- 
ney General. “The FBI,” he continued, “brings to the at- 
tention of local authorities information which is of interest 
to them, and the facilities of the identification division of 
the Bureau are available to all law-enforcement agencies.” 

At the same time, the Attorney General pointed out, the 
FBI laboratory aids local police agencies in connection with 
investigations of criminal matters. Morover, the FBI co-op- 
erates with all law-enforcement agencies except those 
which are corrupt, inefficient, or cannot maintain confi- 
dence. 

“T definitely feel that mutual co-operation of national, 
state, and local agencies is the best arrangement for this 
country,” concluded the Attorney General. 


Prisoners Build Therapeutic 
Aids for Crippled Children 


The vocational school of the.Michigan State Prison at 
Jackson has constructed a number of therapeutic aids for 
children crippled by cerebral palsy. Among the items are 
tubular pipe and plywood adjustable chairs which enable 
handicapped children to rest, eat, and sleep in various posi- 
tions that would be impossible in an ordinary chair. 

Also constructed in the shop are 5-foot parallel walkers 
to aid crippled children to develop weakened lower limbs 
through walking exercises. The shop has also built two 
standing tables and two bed tables and will continue to pro- 
duce additional aids. 

All materials used in construction of the equipment are 
furnished by the Jackson Crippled Children Society, a non- 
profit organization operated with the aid of state funds. 

Each year the vocational school also repairs and deco- 
rates thousands of used toys for the less privileged chil- 
dren of Jackson. The Jackson fire department aids in the 
collection of toys and furnishes temporary storage facili- 
ties. Paint and materials used in repairing the toys are 
donated by the Jackson Rotary Club and the Junior Dorcas 
Society of Jackson distributes them throughout the country. 

Last year 11 truckloads of toys were distributed, includ- 
ing hundreds of sleds and bicycles. 


Massachusetts Prison Association 
Publishes Research Bulletin 


Correctional Research is the name of a 13-page bulletin 
released for the first time in January by the United Prison 
Association of Massachusetts. It is the purpose of the bul- 
letin to be of practical use to those who work in the cor- 
rectional field and to acquaint them with current trends. 

The first issue deals with recent developments in parole 
and gives a 4\%4-page bibliography of writings on parole 
work. Subsequent issues will deal with personnel standards 
and salaries, and sentencing and treatment problems. 

Edwin Powers, director of research and correctional edu- 
cation for the Association, is editor of the bulletin. George 
F. McGrath is the Association’s president. 

Headquarters of the Association is at 33 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston. 


Children’s Bureau Seeks Wider 
Count of Juvenile Court Cases 


In an effort to obtain a more accurate count of the total 
number of juvenile court cases throughout the country the 
Children’s Bureau has simplified the reporting form it 
sends out to the agencies in each state that compile delin- 
quency data. 

So far as delinquency cases are concerned, the Bureau 
seeks to find out the number of cases—both “official” and 
“unofficial” —disposed of by juvenile courts in every state. 
Surveys of individual court practice have shown that there 
are wide variations and inconsistencies in practice from one 
community to another and from state to state as to whether 
an allegedly delinquent child is handled officially or unoffi- 
cially. The Bureau believes that a count of both types 
of cases gives a more reliable index of children involved in 
delinquency than does a count simply of official cases. 

The Bureau hopes the simplified reporting system will 
permit some states to give a count on more courts than 
they presently do and to stimulate other states to initiate 
a court reporting system. 

At present 11 states send in complete reports that give 
statewide or almost statewide coverage. Fourteen states 
send in complete reports for only a limited number of 
courts. Five states send in reports that give a count only of 
official cases. Eighteen states are not yet sending in reports. 

The public welfare department, the department of correc- 
tion or probation, and the youth authority are the agencies 
that ordinarily send in the data. 

At its 1947 meeting the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges gave support to the collection of juvenile 
court statistics and urged all courts to co-operate with state 
agencies responsible for collecting such data. 


N. Y. Prison Association Submits 
Annual Report to State Legislature 


“The year 1952 presented an unexpected dilemma to 
those administering prisons in all sections of the country. 
For decades correctional workers have been pleading for 
increased public attention in order to effect needed improve- 
ments in their institutions and correctional systems. In 1952 
it came .. . Beginning with the New Jersey outbreak in 
April and continuing throughout the year, prisons erupted 
from east coast to west, and from north to south.” 

This is the opening paragraph of the report and recom- 
mendations of the Prison Association of New York to the 
1953 state legislature. With the chain reaction of prison 
disturbances in apparent control the report seeks to answer 
such questions as what does the public expect of its prisons? 

Among the Association’s recommendations to the legisla- 
ture are the following: A co-ordinated correctional system; 
an intermediate reformatory; extension of reception center 
age limits; a division for research; expansion of personnel 
training facilities; additional professional personnel; reor- 
ganization of the department of civil service; and improved 
salary scales. 

Other recommendations include examination into the 

sentencing process; revision of sex offender legislation; es- 
tablishment of an advisory committee on correctional in- 
dustries; utilization of correctional industries for defense 
effort; extension of the power of the parole board; and ad- 
dition of three parole employment offices. 
» In the area of prevention the Association recommends ex- 
tension of the New York State Youth Commission; amend- 
ment of the youthful offender law concerning determina- 
tion of arrest; reorganization of the courts; and improve- 
ment of probation. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Bennett Gives Senate Committee 
Facts About Federal Prisons 


Prisons without walls, guns, or other evidence of physi- 
cal restraint house about one-fourth of all federal prisoners. 
This was revealed in testimony given in February by 
James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Pri- 
sons, before the Senate Subcommittee on National Peni- 
tentiaries. 

At the other extreme of custody, only slightly over 1 per- 
cent are confined at Alcatraz, the federal system’s maxi- 
mum security prison in San Francisco Bay. In between are 
five other penitentiaries, including the “big houses” at At- 
lanta and Leavenworth, and a series of reformatories and 
correctional institutions representing varying degrees of 
custody. 

Alcatraz was characterized by Director Bennett as an 
“administrative monstrosity.” It is extremely expensive to 
operate, he said. It is not centrally located, water has to be 
hauled by boat from the mainland, and the problem of keep- 
ing personnel is a serious one. 

Bennett favors closing the island institution, but main- 
tains that a prison of this type is necessary in a society 
which produces the type of criminals who find their way 
there. Such an institution also reduces expense and admini- 
strative problems in other prisons, Bennett explained, since 
custody in the latter does not then have to be geared to the 
requirements for the more vicious type of inmate. For these 
reasons Bennett has repeatedly recommended that Alcatraz 
be deactivated as soon as another maximum custody insti- 
tution can be authorized and constructed. 

Despite the fact that most federal prisons are filled to 
capacity, the system has never operated with fewer man- 
years of employment than is the case at present, Bennett 
continued. 

Prison Industries further reduce the burden of expense. 
The Atlanta penitentiary, for instance, is completely self- 
sustaining. “It doesn’t cost the taxpayer a penny.” These 
industries enable the inmates to earn money which they 
contribute to the support of their families or save for the 
time when they are released. 

In the course of a year, the federal system is responsible 
for the custody of some 20,000 persons, Bennett -reported. 
About 2,000 of the Army’s most difficult court martial cases 
have been committed to federal prisons. Also, upwards of 
600 of the District of Columbia’s most serious problem pris- 
oners have been transferred to federal institutions. 

Mental cases are also on the increase. Lack of facilities 
for their care is.one of Bennett’s “number one problems.” 
These cases are sent to the Medical Center for Federal 
Prisoners at Springfield, Missouri, which cares for all 
federal prisoners in need of prolonged or unusual treatment 
for mental or physical ailments. 

Despite its experiments in minimum custody institutions, 
the federal system’s record with respect to escapes is an 
enviable one. Of the 250,000 persons who have passed 
through federal prisons during the 16 years of Bennett’s 
administration—with the exception of 78 Mexicans who 
have escaped from camps on the Mexican border and pre- 
sumably have returned to Mexico—only 7 are unaccounted 
for today. 


New Superintendent of Illinois 
Juvenile Research Institute Named 


The appointment of Dr. Julius B. Richmond of Chicago 
as superintendent of the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search has been announced by the Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare. 

A graduate of the University of Illinois where he re- 
ceived his B.S., M.S., and M.D. degrees, Dr Richmond’s in- 
ternship and pediatric residencies were taken at Cook 
County hospital and the Municipal Contagious hospital. He 
is professor of pediatrics at the University of Illinois and 
also lecturer at the Institute for Psychoanalysis in Chicago. 

Dr.Richmond succeeds Dr. George Perkins who remains 
with the Institute as director of the clinical program. 
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Institutions Should Be Places 
of Research, Says Dr. Jacobs 


“Personally, I should like to know a pm deal more 
about what makes one boy go wrong and not his brother,” 
said Dr. Louis Jacobs, psychiatrist and superintendent of 
the National Training School for Boys at Washington D.C., 
in a talk March 26 before more than 50 armed forces cor- 
rectional officers at George Washington University. 

“T feel terribly frustrated because this kid had a broken 
home .. .” and became a delinquent and his brother did 
not. “I want to know why.” 

Dr. Jacobs said he has a haunting idea that juvenile de- 
linquency might be stopped “ .. . maybe at the age of 6 or 
8 or 10.” He said that detention alone in a correctional in- 
stitution has never rehabilitated anyone. 

What causes juvenile delinquency? Not environment 
alone, he opined. He said he believes “certain personal 
weaknesses—perhaps congenital, perhaps hereditary—are 
what makes one boy a delinquent and not others of the 
same background.” Environment, however, may often be a 
contributing factor, he said. 

The National Training School, Dr. Jacobs related, is 
home for 400 boys. They are from 13 to 18 years old. No 
matter what term they are supposed to serve, all are eli- 
gible for parole after a year. 

“The fellows who give us the most trouble,” he said, “are 
those who just came in—and those who will be leaving in 2 
or 3 months.” 

“The first group is seared, and the second doesn’t know 
what they are going back ee . back to that home they 
didn’t like, back to that challenge they couldn’t face.” 


Federal Probation System Will 
Conduct Two Training Institutes 


Two inservice training institutes will be conducted this 
summer by the probation division of the Administrative Of- 
fice of the United States Courts. 

The first institute will be held in July on the campus of 
the Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, North 
Carolina, and will be attended by 85 probation officers of 
the southeast area. 

August 23 to 26 are the dates for the institute at the 
University of Wisconsin for 60 probation officers from the 
north central states. 

One of the highlights of the 3-day program will be the 
case analysis discussion sessions led by Professor Frank T. 
Flynn of the University of Chicago School of Social Service 
Administration. Problems of administration and interoffice 
relations will also receive attention. The plan of recent 
years to give attention to the closer co-ordination of ser- 
vices between the federal court system and the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons, United States Board of Parole, and the 
correctional progams of the military services will be con- 
tinued through general discussion periods devoted to these 
problems. 


Children’s Bureau Prepares 
Special Guide for Parents 


Every parent, sooner or later, comes face to face with be- 
havior in his child which perplexes and baffles him. The 
question which parents frequently ask is, “Why in the 
world do you suppose he did that?” 

Some guides on why children behave as they do are con- 
tained in A Healthy Personality for Your Child. In simple, 
sprightly language, it outlines the stages of emotional 
growth through which most normal children pass as they 
develop. 

For groups wishing to use the booklet as a basis for dis- 
cussion, there is a companion Discussion Aid. 

Copies can be ordered from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
The booklet is 15 cents, the Discussion Aid, 10 cents, with 
discounts of 25 percent on quantities of 100 or more of each. 
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Edward B. Everett Leaves 
Georgia’s Parole Board 


After serving 10 years as chairman of Georgia’s Pardon 
and Parole Board, Edward B. Everett turned over his of- 
fice to William H. Kimbrough, executive secretary to Gov- 
ernor Herman Talmadge. Everett was not reappointed af- 
ter expiration of his present term on December 31. He was 
named on the original pardon and parole board in 1943 by 
the then Gevernor Ellis Arnall and served through the ad- 
ministrations of three governors. 

Recognized in the field of probation, parole, and prisons 
for his outstanding work in the correctional field and as 
chairman of the Georgia board, Everett earned degrees 
from Mercer and Yale universities and was selected as one 
of Mercer’s three candidates for a Rhodes scholarship. 

In 1932 Everett entered the federal probation service and 
became chief of the Atlanta office in 1938 when Richard A. 
Chappell was called to the probation system’s headquarters 
office in Washington. 

Commenting in an editorial on Everett’s service on the 
board, the Atlanta Journal said: ‘Mr. Everett, a career 
man who has devoted most of his life to the rehabilitation 
of prisoners, came to the state board when it was set up in 
its present form almost 10 years ago ... Present high 
standards of the Georgia Pardon and Parole Board are 
largely of his creation ... Few men in the United States 
have Mr. Everett’s training, experience, and ability in the 
field which he chose for his life work.” 

Everett is now engaged in the practice of law at Atlanta. 


4,500,000 Wives and Children 
Are Victims of Nonsupport 


There are today in the United States almost 4,500,000 
wives and children who are not being adequately supported 
by estranged fathers, according to Jacob T. Zukerman, ex- 
ecutive director and chief counsel of the National Deser- 
tion Bureau, New York City. 

This figure was disclosed in Zukerman’s address before 
the Annual National Legal Aid Conference at San Fran- 
cisco last September and is based on the following figures: 

Approximately 1,904,850 wives and children have been 
deserted by husbands and fathers. 

Approximately 1,460,714 women and children have been 
deserted by the fathers in out-of-wedlock cases. 

Approximately 1,106,963 women and children are not be- 
ing adequately supported by divorced or legally separated 
fathers. 

Zukerman also pointed out that in 1951 there were ap- 
proximately 288,000 families receiving federal aid to de- 
pendent children due to the desertion of the father—at a 
cost of about $242,000,000. 

The National Desertion Bureau is the only nonfee socio- 
legal agency specializing in the field of family desertion. 
In its 47 years of existence the National Desertion Bureau 
has handled about 60,000 cases in the field of family deser- 
tion. Its functions are to locate family deserters, to effect 
reconciliation where feasible, and to arrange for separate 
support and for prosecution when necessary. 


Prison Journal To Be 
Published Semiannually 


The Prison Journal, quarterly publication of the Penn- 
sylvania Prison Society, will become a semiannual publica- 
tion, appearing in April and October. These months, the 
Society declares, are the best reading months. “Neither 
Christmas nor summer vacations will intrude” and “fishing 
and skiing will not lure the reader from the new journal.” 

The April issue will be titled “Prison Riots: Why?” It 
will present a symposium on what lies behind the prison 
riots of 1952-53. : 

Subscription price of the new Journal is $1 a year. Edi- 
torial offices of the Society are at 311 S. Juniper Street, 
Philadelphia 7. 
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“There’s something fishy going on around here. 
We haven’t had a riot in months!” 


Reprinted by special permission of Colliers’ 


Prisoner Shares With Those 
Who Are Less Fortunate 


About a year ago the Lake Shore Outlook, inmate publi- 
cation of the Indiana State Prison, carried the following 
account about one of their prisoners: 


Lawrence “Fuzzy” Barron, an inmate of the Indiana 
State Prison, has proved again that not all convicts are 
hard, cruel, and selfish. 

A few days ago he read an article in the Michigan 
City News-Dispatch that radios were urgently wanted in 
the new state hospital located in Westville, Indiana. 

Barron immediately contacted Deputy Warden A. J. 
Fink and proposed giving a new radio to the hospital. 
Permission was granted and the Beatty Memorial Hos- 
pital was richer by one radio. 

In addition to giving the radio, Barron contributed $50 
to an inmate that needed transportation money to Los 
Angeles, California. 

Barron said, “I’m fortunate to have a small income and 
I get a kick out of helping the less fortunate when they 
are in need, especially during the Christmas Season.” 
Since the publication of this news item in the Outlook, 

Lawrence Barron died of a heart attack. Said Editor Carl 
C. Kercheval of the Outlook: “His passing was mourned by 
the hundreds of inmates that he had befriended.” 


“Detached” Workers Contact 
Gangs in New York City 


Unique in juvenile delinquency work are the 11 “de- 
tached” workers assigned by the New York City Youth 
Board to try to straighten out the antisocial teen-age gangs 
in Brooklyn. 

Aroused by a series of intergang murders, a group of 
Brooklyn public officials and residents met with the chief 
assistant district attorney to discuss the situation. They 
asked the New York City Youth Board for help. The Youth 
Board decided to operate through its council of social and 
athletic clubs with “detached workers” assigned to the 
gangs in the worst areas. They used what is ‘called the 
“area approach” where the worker goes directly into the 
streets to find the gangs in their hangouts, becomes friendly 
with them, and then tries to rechannel their activities with 
the help of the community. The final phase of their work is 
when the workers can leave the gangs and transfer their 
relationship to youth agencies in the community. 

Ralph W. Whelan is executive director of the New York 
City Youth Board. 
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Society of Sponsors at Nation’s 
Capital Holds Fifth Annual Meeting 


Chief Judge Bolitha J. Laws of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia was the principal 
speaker at the fifth annual meeting of the Society of Spon- 
sors held at the National Training School for Boys at 
Washington, D. C.,on February 5. 

Established as a part of the program of the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation, the Society of Sponsors has 256 active men 
and women members who have taken a special interest in 
persons committed to the National Training School and 
penal and correctional institutions of the District of Colum- 
bia and also those in institutions for dependent children. 
Recruited with special care by the Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion, the sponsors meet with those they sponsor while they 
are confined in the institution and continue with their spon- 
sorship activities during the postrelease period. Each of the 
256 active sponsors has one person under his guidance and 


care. 

Established in 1944, the Bureau of Rehabilitation to date 
has sponsored 596 boys from the National Training School. 
At present there are 101 NTS boys under sponsorship. 

“There is a growing realization throughout the country,” 
says Joseph E. Dayton, executive director of the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation, “of the significant role which lay sponsors 
of a community can play in being a helpful and understand- 
ing friend during the offender’s preparation for release and 
after his return from the training school, reformatory, and 
prison to free society. More and more, parole officers are 
relying on friendly sponsors to help restore to good citizen- 
ship those who have transgressed the law.” 

G. Howland Shaw, former Assistant Secretary of State 
and an active layman in the correctional field, is president 
of the Bureau of Rehabilitation’s board of directors and has 
had a prominent part in the development of the sponsor- 
ship program. 


Yale Announces 11th Summer 
School of Alcohol Studies 


The Summer School of Alcohol Studies of the Laboratory 
of Applied Physiology, Yale University, will observe the 
10th anniversary of the founding of the School during the 
11th annual session in 1953. The regular session will be 
held during the 4-week period June 28 to July 23 inclusive. 
In addition, sessions for two special groups are scheduled 
for the week of July 27. 

The School is organized to meet the needs of a number of 
categories of professional and nonprofessional people. Pro- 
fessional workers presently active in the prevention or 
treatment of alcoholism, including the clergy, educators, 
physicians, social workers, and psychologists, will have an 
opportunity to exchange experiences, review current litera- 
ture and procedures, and redefine some of the principles 
they observe in practice. 

Enforcement and correctional officers, leaders in munici- 
pal and state affairs, traffic supervisors, personnel officers, 
and foremen in industry, and others whose work requires a 
knowledge of alcohol problems will acquire a background of 
understanding through attendance at the School. Private 
citizens who wish to explore problems of alcohol as they are 
related to community life and social change will find their 
experiences at the School stimulating and challenging. 

Professor Selden D. Bacon is director of the School. 


St. Lawrence “U’’ To Hold 
Fourth Institute on Crime 


The St. Lawrence University Institute on Delinquency 
and Crime is scheduled to be held on the university campus, 
Canton, N. Y., during the week of August 16-20. 

The New York State Youth Commission is one of five 
state agencies which, in co-operation with St. Lawrence 
University, have jointly sponsored the institute annually 
since 1949. 


Calls for Teamwork in 
Solving Welfare Problems 


A change in leadership for the Nation does not mean 
that it’s time for a change in social progress, said Kenneth 
D. Johnson, dean of the New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University, in his annual report to the board of 
trustees. 

Dean Johnson said that “undoubtedly we shall want to 
insure that our social welfare programs are being adminis- 
tered as efficiently as possible”; and, as in all fields, the 
Government may review welfare operations for that pur- 
pose. 

He added, however, “it is almost certain that this country 
will want to maintain the basic structure and philosophy 
of social welfare as it exists today. For surely this is not 
a time for a change in social progress, which is contribut- 
ing to the strength and stability of America and free na- 
tions throughout the world.” 

“With the Nation soon to be administered by new leader- 
ship,” the noted educator called for harmony between pri- 
vate enterprise and Government in approaching welfare 
problems. “Unity,” he said, “must be the keynote for the 
future. Only by private and public agencies working to- 
gether, with a true spirit of teamwork, can we continue to 
bring great social gains to the Nation.” 

Dean Johnson said that the demand for social work is 
constantly becoming more critical and cited 10 major forces 
heightening the demand: (1) continued United States in- 
volvement in world conflict, (2) increasing problems ad- 
versely affecting family life, (3) increase in number of very 
old and very young people, (4) mobility of the population, 
(5) trend toward self-government in underdeveloped areas 
in the world, (6) better understanding of the need for total 
rehabilitation of the physically and mentally ill, (7) in- 
creasing reliance on professional social workers to admin- 
ister public and private welfare agencies, (8) greater em- 
phasis on solving racial problems, (9) increased awareness 
of the need for social workers in business, industry, labor 
and education, and (10) increasing concern for mental 
health problems for our people and recognition of the so- 
cial worker’s role in psychiatry. 


Alcoholism One of Nation’s 
Unsolved Health Problems 


The growing trend toward facing alcoholism as one of 
the Nation’s greatest unsolved health problems continued 
in 1952, according to Dr. Robert V. Seliger, chief psychia- 
trist of the Neuropsychiatric Institute of Baltimore, Mary- 
land. The World Health Organization, he continues, re- 
ported that in all countries there is more alcoholism than 
has been generally believed. 

A recent report of New York City Health authorities, Dr. 
Seliger points out, emphasized the inadequacy of present 
treatment facilities and underscored the loss in wasted 
manpower, production failure, diverted energies, and acci- 
dents which nationally run into billions of dollars. 

Other studies, Dr. Seliger disclosed, indicated a need for 
more trained workers for the treatment of the individual 
alcohol addict and called for the provision of hospital 
wards, psychiatric hospitals, and reception centers associ- 
ated with mental hygiene clinics at which patients and rel- 
atives could receive help through diagnostic, placement, and 
treatment services. 

At the end of its third year the Virginia rehabilitation 
division, according to Dr. Seliger, had helped 57 percent of 
816 patients to attain sobriety. Twenty-two percent re- 
mained sober longer and improved in their work and fam- 
ily relations, but 20 percent showed no improvement. 

One large company which had a rehabilitation program 
for 2% years reported success in 52 percent of its cases. 

EpitTor’s Note: As FEDERAL PROBATION goes to press 
word is received of the unexpected death of Dr. Seliger, on 
April 24, from cerebral hemorrhage. 
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President Proclaims May 1 
As Child Health Day 


President Eisenhower’s first proclamation designated 
May 1 as Child Health Day. Twenty-five years ago Presi- 
dent Coolidge issued the first proclamation setting May 1 
as the day for spe@ial consideration of the health and wel- 
fare of the Nation’s children. 

The proclamation of President Eisenhower, signed on 
February 28, reads: 

WHEREAS the Congress, by a joint resolution of May 18, 
1928 (45 Stat. 617), authorized and requested the President 
of the United States to issue annually a proclamation set- 
ting apart May 1 as Child Health Day; and 

WHEREAS the health and wholesome development of our 
children are matters of the deepest concern to all Ameri- 
cans; and 

WHEREAS the stresses and strains of our times create 
many problems bearing on the spiritual and emotional 
health of our children and are refiected notably in juvenile 
delinquency; and 

WHEREAS we have made tremendous advances in over- 
coming the most severe physical hazards of childhood, and 
are now striving to make equally significant progress in 
understanding the nature of emotional health, in order that 
our children may grow into mature, responsible citizens of 
a democracy: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
first day of May, 1953, as Child Health Day; and I urge all 
parents and young people, and all other individuals, as well 
as agencies and organizations interested in the well-being 
of children, to increase their understanding of the emo- 
tional, social, and spiritual growth of children, so as to ap- 
ply this understanding in their day-to-day relations with 
the rising generation. 


New York Prison Officers 
Consider Causes of Riots 


Inadequate personnel, inadequate pay and a long work- 
week, politically appointed prison personnel, overcrowding, 
idleness, lack of psychiatric aid and undermanned medical 
staffs, and antiquated prison buildings are the causes of 
prison riots throughout the country, according to Confer- 
ence President Richard Sabol who addressed the sixth an- 
nual meeting of the Statewide Prison Officers Conference of 
New York on January 12 at Albany. 

One of the highlights of the conference was a meeting of 
300 prison officer representatives with state senators and 
assemblymen to discuss job needs and the program pro- 
posed by the conference. The meetings were held following 
an evening session of the State Legislature. 

Among the recommendations for the 1953 legislative pro- 
gram adopted at the annual meeting were a 25-year pen- 
sion, a 5-day, 40-hour week, a month’s vacation, change of 
title from prison guard to correctional officer, establishment 
of a training school for prison officers, widows pension, and 
time-and-a-half after 8 hours’ work. 


Children’s Bureau Releases 
Bibliography on Delinquency 


An up-to-date bibliography of books, pamphlets, and per- 
iodical articles on juvenile delinquency is available from the 
Children’s Bureau on written request. It is entitled: Juve- 
nile Delinquency: A Selected Bibliography. 

References are included for all different aspects of delin- 
quency—causes, treatment, and prevention. The bibliogra- 
phy was prepared for the Bureau by Mrs. Ruth Bray of the 
Federal Security Agency library. It is intended for the use 
primarily of professional workers, but will be of value also 
to lay citizens interested in social problems. 

The American Library Association and the Special Juve- 
nile Delinquency Project are now co-operating in preparing 
a brief popular bibliography. 
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Bureau of Prisons Architect 
Studies German Institutions 


To understand the problems and needs relating to Ger- 
man prisons, says Robert D. Barnes, senior architect for the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, one must understand the exist- 
ing architectural and administrative problems. Erection 
dates of penal and correctional institutions, he points out, 
vary from 1250 to 1952. Some of them were originally 
built as cloisters and castles. 

Barnes spent 2 months in Germany under the sponsor- 
ship of the State Department exchange program and the 
Federal Ministry of Justice to study German penal and cor- 
rectional institutions. At the conclusion of his study in 
December he submitted a 16-page report including recom- 
mendations relating to penal architecture. 

Among the recommendations made by Barnes were the 
following: provision of a variety in housing to meet the 
varying needs of the inmate; provision for future expan- 
sion such as medium-security institutions and open camps 
to meet the normal growth in prison population; some form 
of central or group feeding facilities to serve more palat- 
able and appealing meals and to save the time of both cus- 
todial officers and inmate; study of the industrial oppor- 
tunities for employing inmates; study of the joint use by 
two or more states of institutions for minor inmate group- 
ings; study of the use of inmates on institutional construc- 
tion work; establishment of a federal consulting architect 
to advise the various jurisdictions regarding prison design 
and construction; and sending a small group of German 
architects to study penal and correctional architecture and 
construction in the United States. 

Barnes has been with the architectural staff of the Bu- 
reau of Prisons since 1934. 


Grin And Bear It By Lichty 


Cope, 1952, Met: Enterprises, Inc. 
All reserved 


“This studio will not glorify common gangsters! ... 
henceforth, we will do only crime stories of 
highest character . . 


Reprinted by special permission Chicago Sun-Times 
Syndicate and the Washington Post 
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New School Dedicated in 
Honor of William Healy 


An important milestone toward Illinois’ goal of a more 
complete preventive mental health program was marked on 
October 21 when the first spadeful of earth was turned for 
the construction of the $650,000 William Healy residential 
center for emotionally disturbed children. The center will 
be part of the Institute for Juvenile Research in Chicago’s 
medical center. 

The school is named in honor of Dr. William Healy, re- 
nowned authority on juvenile delinquency and first director 
of the Institute, itself a pioneering project when it was 
founded in 1909. 

Dr. Healy, now 85, and his wife, Dr. Augusta Bronner, 
the Institute’s first psychologist, were guests at the ground- 
breaking ceremonies. 

The residential school will be an important addition to 
the Institute’s program both in treatment and in research. 
The Institute has served over 50,000 families throughout 
the State. Heretofore, however, it has had no facilities for 
observing and treating emotionally disturbed children on a 
24-hour basis. 

The new school will accommodate 48 children and will pro- 
vide an intensive treatment center for children too emo- 
tionally disturbed to remain in the home or the community 
but whose disorders are not of the kind that would prevent 
their being treated in an “open” institution. 

Construction of the new school is expected to be com- 
pleted by December 1953. 


Philadelphia Televises 
Program of Prison Riots 


Why prison riots? Are they unnecessary evils? Are riots 
a wrong way to a right reform? These were some of the 
questions discussed on WFIL’s television program, “Voice 
of Philadelphia,” Sunday afternoon, February 8. 

Among the discussants were Edmund G. Burbank, execu- 
tive secretary of the Pennsylvania Prison Society; Dr. 
Frederick S. Baldi, superintendent of the Philadelphia 
County Prison; and Dr. Negley K. Teeters, professor of 
criminology at Temple University. 


75 Attend Training Institute 
At Louisiana State University 


Seventy-five conferees, including 35 federal probation of- 
ficers from Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
and Texas, and members of the Louisiana probation and 
parole service, attended the 3-day inservice training insti- 
. tute on the campus of Louisiana State University, Febru- 
ary 8 to 11. The institute was sponsored by the federal pro- 
bation system in co-operation with the University’s school 
of social welfare. 

Following the pattern of previous institutes, the program 
consisted of round-table discussions led by authorities in 
the correctional field. Among those participating in the in- 
stitute were Dean Earl Klein and Professor Harrison A. 
Dobbs of the University social welfare faculty; Juvenile 
Court Judge Leo B. Blessing of New Orleans; Curvey P. 
Landry, supervisor of Louisiana’s division of probation; 
Ben S. Meeker, chief probation officer at Chicago; Reed 
Cozart, assistant director of the Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies; Dr. Donald A. Bloch, 
psychiatrist with the National Institute of Mental Health; 
Frank Loveland, assistant director of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons; Dr. George G. Killinger, chairman of the United 
States Board of Parole; Thomas O. Grover, parole execu- 
tive; and Henry J. Mowles, chief probation officer at Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

Those in attendance from the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts were Elmore Whitehurst, assistant 
director, Richard A. Chappell, chief of probation, and Louis 
J. Sharp, assistant chief of probation. 


Federal Prison Director 
Favors Open-Type Institutions 


In his annual report, Federal Prisons, 1952, James V. 
Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, made a 
strong plea for greater reliance upon “open-type”’ institu- 
tions such as the one at Chino, California, and the federal 
institution at Seagoville, Texas. He said that such institu- 
tions “stimulate the maintenance and development of self- 
respect, provide a testing ground for individual growth and 
control, and create an environment in which a normal kind 
of association and communication between staff officials and 
prisoners, and also among prisoners themselves, can be 
fostered and encouraged.” 

Bennett pointed out that the “open-type”’ institution is no 
experiment. “It is,” he said, “the culmination of many 
years of development and experience in correctional admin- 
istration.” Many prison camps and farms operated by the 
states, as well as those in the federal prison system, have 
proved the soundness of the minimum-custody idea, accord- 
ing to Bennett. He believes that less than a third of the 
country’s prisoners need the maximum-security facilities 
which characterize today’s typical state prison, while from 
25 to 30 percent could be confined in minimum-security fa- 
cilities, and the remainder in facilities of medium security. 

According to the report, a daily average of 18,176 prison- 
ers was confined in federal institutions, or more than in any 
of the previous 4 years. Also, a daily average of 3,704 fed- 
eral prisoners was placed in local jails and workhouses. 
These prisoners, awaiting court action or serving short 
sentences, were under the general supervision of the Bu- 
reau of Prisons. 

All able-bodied prisoners in.Bureau of Prisons institu- 
tions, Bennett said, are employed full time. Most of them 
work on institution farms, construction operations, road 
building or forestry projects, or at institution maintenence. 
During the fiscal year 1952 an average of 3,770 prisoners 
worked in the factories operated by Federal Prison Indus- 
tries, Inc. They earned an average of $23.26 per month, 
most of which was sent home to dependents. 

Bennett again asked that the Bureau’s famous maximum- 
security prison on Alcatraz Island in San Francisco Bay 
be replaced by “an institution more centrally located and 
less difficult to operate administratively.” He also recom- 
mended that the National Training School for Boys, at 
Washington, D. C., be replaced by “a modern institution 
for juvenile delinquents.” 


Committee Reports on Revision 
Of Canada’s Criminal Code 


The Delinquency and Crime Division of the Canadian 
Welfare Council has recently released the report of its 
Committee on Revision of the Criminal Code. The commit- 
tee was appointed to study Bill H8, an act relating to the 
criminal law, and to make recommendations. 

The committee recommends “inclusion in the criminal 
code of a statement of the purpose of criminal punishment 
emphasizing that the aim is the protection of society 
through the reform of the individual.” Omission of most of 
the mandatory minimum sentences provided in the present 
criminal code for specific offenses is also recommended. The 
committee recommends, moreover, that the question of cor- 
poral punishment be studied to determine whether it has 
“sufficient merit as a deterrent to warrant its continuance 
in the face of many objections which are made to it on so- 
cial and humanitarian grounds.” The committee was of the 
unanimous opinion that the use of the cat or lash should be 
abolished. 

Also recommended was the establishment of a Royal 
Commission to study further the whole matter of the sex 
offender and to make recommendations to the Federal 
Government. The commission, the committee felt, should in- 
clude in its membership representatives of education, law, 
medicine, psychiatry, psychology, religion, social work, and 
sociology. 
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Church Women Seek Causes 
Of Juvenile Delinquency 


The National Council of Churches will make continued 
use of White House Conference findings and recommenda- 
tions during 1953, reports Executive Secretary Edith E. 
Lowry of the Division of Home Missions. 

A new juvenile delinquency project has the enthusiastic 
support of the United States Children’s Bureau. 

“We want to find out why delinquency is increasing in 
almost every city,” said Miss Esther Stamats, director of 
Christian social relations in the General Department of 
United Church Women. “There are about.1,000,000 delin- 
quent children every year, not counting those the police 
don’t catch. At this rate, there will be some 1,500,000 in 
1960.” 

Several thousand volunteer workers from the 10,000,000 
interdenominational membership of the United Church 
Women will make an intensive study of juvenile delin- 
quency in selected cities during 1953. 

In each community the surveyors will investigate and 
evaluate police procedures, detention facilities, juvenile 
courts, training schools and the community services that 
are related to delinquency. A preliminary report is to be 
ready in October. 


“Unhappy Homes” First on 
List of Youth Problems 


Young people today are most worried about two prob- 
lems: unhappy relationships between fathers and mothers, 
and the draft and the threat of war. 

This was the opinion of 7,037 young people and adults 
who participated in the National Midcentury Committee’s 
poll on youth problems. 

A questionaire listing 23 problems was published in the 
October issue of the committee’s Progress Bulletin. Readers 
were invited to mimeograph it for broader samplings in 
schools, church groups, and other organizations. 

Fifty-six percent of the young people gave the top rating 
of “very important” to the draft and to unhappy parents. 
The adults agreed by still higher percentages. 

The next eight problems selected by persons under 21 
were, in order of importance, developing healthy attitude 
about sex, being misunderstood by parents, finding the 
right job, use of narcotics, responsible driving of automo- 
bile, use of alcohol, and religious uncertainties. 

The poll was devised by Elma Phillipson, executive sec- 
retary of the National Midcentury Committee, and Alexan- 
der L. Crosby, a specialist in pamphlets on social issues. 


Courses in Juvenile Work 
Offered Police Officers 


Colleges in Michigan and New York plan to offer new 
courses this year for police officers who work with juve- 
niles. Also, a conference for California juvenile officers has 
been opened to officers from other states. 

In Michigan the police administration school of Michigan 
State College will offer a special training course for juve- 
nile police officers. R. H. Scott is professor of police admin- 
istration at the State College. 

The curriculum of this year’s Institute on Delinquency 
and Crime at St. Lawrence University in New York will in- 
clude new courses for police personnel designed to increase 
their effectiveness in controlling and preventing juvenile 
delinquency. The Institute will be held the week of August 
16. 

In California the Juvenile Officer’s Association has ex- 
tended an open invitation to police officers from other states 
to attend its fourth annual conference, to be held in Fresno 
on March 25 to 27. The California Association now has a 
membership of more than 400. Information about the con- 
ference may be obtained from Inspector John Ward, Police 
Department, Visalia, California. 


Warns of Dangers of 
Alcohol at the Wheel 


With the rapid advance in automoiive engineering in the 
United States, the development of high speed highways, the 
widely increasing use of the automobile and resultant heavy 
traffic, the drinking driver has become one of the Nation’s 
most serious accident hazards, according to a report, “Al- 
cohol at the Wheel,” recently released by the National Com- 
mittee on Alcohol Hygiene. 

In a 10-year study conducted in Cleveland by Dr. S. R. 
Gerber, the report continues, it was determined that in 
more than 50 percent of automobile fatalities the use of 
alcohol was involved. Even more startling was the disclo- 
sure that the greatest number of killers at the wheel were 
in the so-called “moderate” drinking class. 

Commenting on “alcohol at the wheel” the National Com- 
mittee declares that alcohol diminishes the acuteness of 
sensory perception. It delays or weakens motor perform- 
ances and physical co-ordination and thus many times it © 
causes serious automobile crashes. Tests have shown that 
a few drinks make a driver react more slowly in emergen- 
cies. He is inclined to be less cautious at the wheel than he 
would ordinarily be. He takes more chances and generally 
drives at a greater speed. These are general results and 
may vary with individuals. It is also true that the effect of 
several drinks on the same person may vary from time to 
time. . 

Noting that 8,000 people were killed in 1951 in traffic ac- 
cidents where liquor was a factor, one insurance company 
is offering causalty insurance at a preferred rate to non- 
drinking drivers and has adopted this slogan: “If you don’t 
drink, why help pay for the accidents of those who do?” It 
_ realized that the total abstainer is a better risk as a 

river. 

Any legal step that can be taken to cut down the toll of 
death and injuries caused by alcohol is not too much to ask 
for, the National Committee’s report concludes. The drink- 
aad is a killer on wheels. We must keep him off the 
road. 

Headquarters of the National Committee on Alcohol Hy- 
giene is 2030 Park Avenue, Baltimore 17, Maryland. 


Children’s Bureau Publishes Booklet 
On Emotional Growth of Children 


Parents who have been baffled by children’s “endless 
questions,” by the “mess, confusion, and clutter” they make 
of their homes, by the gang “loyalties” that get in the way 
of parental discipline, can get some help in understanding 
their youngsters from a publication, A Healthy Personality 
for Your Child, issued in June by the Children’s Bureau. 

The publication is a popular version of a part of the 
fact finding report on healthy personality development 
which was prepared for the Mid-century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth which met in Washing- 
ton in December 1950. 

The original report was the product of a committee 
which included doctors, psychologists, anthropologists, 
social workers, clergymen, delinquency experts, lawyers, 
educators, and specialists in youth employment, recreation, 
and child development. This committe also had the benefit 
of scientific papers especially written for the Midcentury 
Conference by experts in many fields dealing with children. 

A Healthy Personality for Your Child puts together what 
is generally accepted by authorities on how personality 
grows and what shapes it this way and that. Written for 
parents, it attempts to give them an understanding of the 
stages through which children grow emotionally from 
infancy to adulthood. 

Single copies of the monograph are available without 
charge on request to the Children’s Bureau, Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, Washington 25, D. C. A discussion aid, for use 
of parents’ groups interested in exploring the problems of 
emotional growth is also available from the Children’s 
Bureau. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Funny Business By Hershberger 


“I’m trying to do three years in one!” 
Reprinted by special permission NEA Service, Inc. 


Bureau of Prisons Releases 
Report on 1952 Executions 


Eighty-three executions were carried out in the United. 


States under civil authority in 1952 compared with 105 in 
1951, according to the National Prisoner Statistics bulletin 
released in April by the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Except 
for 1950, when there were only 82, fewer executions were 
carried out in 1952 than in any of the years beginning with 
a which national data on executions have been col- 
ected. 

Of the 83 executions, 71 were for murder and 12 for 
rape. For murder, 35 white persons and 36 Negroes were 
executed; for rape, one white person, and 11 Negroes. 
There were no females among those executed. 

The ages of those executed in 1952 ranged from 19 to 70, 
with the greatest concentration in the age group 25 to 29. 
More than four-fifths of the Negroes, but less than half the 
whites, were under 35. 

Only two of the 83 executions in 1952 were carried out 
by hanging—one in Iowa and one in Kansas. Thirteen of 
the executions were by lethal gas, and 68 by electrocution. 

Capital punishment is legal in 42 states, the District of 
Columbia, and in the federal jurisdiction. It is illegal in 
Maine, Rhode Island, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
North Dakota, but three of these six states provide for cer- 
tain exceptions: Rhode Island makes the death penalty 
mandatory for murder committed by a person serving a life 
sentence; Michigan makes it mandatory for treason; and 
North Dakota permits the death penalty for treason, and 
also for first-degree murder committed by a person serving 
a life sentence for first-degree murder. 

During the 23 years 1930 to 1952 a total of 3,219 pris- 
oners were executed by civil authorities in the United 
States. Of these, 2,803, or 87.0 percent, were for murder; 
366, or 11.4 percent, were for rape; and 50, or 1.6 percent, 
were for other offenses—18 armed robbery, 13 kidnapping, 
10 burglary, six espionage, and three aggravated assault. 

During the 23 years only 24 females, 14 whites and 10 
Negroes, were executed—all for murder. 
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Criminologist Recommends Revision of 
India’s Jail System and Penal Code 


India’s jail administration and penal code will be dras- 
tically revised if the Government adopts the recommenda- 
tions of a United Nations technical assistance expert in crim- 
inology. The expert, Dr. Walter C. Reckless, a criminolo- 
gist at Ohio State University on loan to TAA, has com- 
pleted a survey of the entire jail administration and penal 
code and has prepared a draft of new bills which could be 
proposed to the Indian legislature. 

Such innovations as removing the juvenile offiender from 
adult jails, getting women prisoners out of men’s jails, and 
adopting a probation system with adequate after-care ser- 
vice are among the suggested reforms. 

The problem of juvenile delinquency, Dr. Reckless states, 
is universally attributable to parents. Therefore some child 
misbehavior could be overlooked and a reprimand given to 
the parents instead of making the child a case history in a 
police notebook, as it is in India today. At present, children 
and adult offenders often are tried in the same courtroom 
and remanded to the same jails. Even though attempts are 
— to separate prisoners, overcrowding makes it impos- 
sible. 

Professor Reckless’ report suggests that child offenders 
be heard in separate courts or, lacking this facility, that 
regular courts be cleared of adult prisoners during the 
hearing. As a substitute for jails in the case of the juve- 
nile offender the report recommends a remand home or cer- 
tified (reform) school, the maintenance of which would be 
no greater cost to the state than are the present jails. In 
the opinion of Dr. Reckless, young offenders are best han- 
dled by a supervised probation period as an alternative to a 
long jail sentence. 

Also recommended in the report are a probation system, 
a program of correctional therapy during imprisonment, a 
revised jail manual and penal code, replacement of police 
by probation officers for supervising youthful offenders, 
professionally trained persons in correctional institutions 
such as social workers, psychologists, psychiatrists, and an 
advisory board to co-ordinate the activities of all agencies 
dealing with offenders. 

Professor Reckless concluded his report by proposing es- 
tablishment of one prison as a pilot project to try the rec- 
ommendations submitted. All proposed projects, he sug- 
gested, should have as their criterion: “Will this be a posi- 
tive improvement in prisoners’ attitudes and habits?” 


Federal Officials Meet With Judges 
And Probation Leaders in Puerto Rico 


Richard A. Chappell, chief of the federal probation serv- 
ice, and Ben S. Meeker, chief probation officer at Chicago 
and officer in charge of the Chicago Training Center for 
federal probation officers, visited Puerto Rico in January 
to confer with Federal Judge Clemente Ruiz-Nazario and 
the court’s probation officer at San Juan, and to assist with 
a training institute for Puerto Rico’s 12 probation officers 
and 15 parole officers. 

Chappell and Meeker also addressed a conference of 60 
judges regarding the Commonwealth’s probation system 
and conferred with Chief Justice A. Cecil Snyder of the 
General Court of Justice and Administrative Director Fede- 
rico Tilen of the Office of Court Administration about the 
probation service and plans for a new juvenile court pro- 
gram. Discussions were also held with Army and Navy offi- 
cials about parole procedures for military prisoners. 

En route to their respective offices the two officials par- 
ticipated in the inservice training institute held at Baton 
Rouge in February for federal probation and parole officers 
of the southwestern states and Louisiana State parole offi- 
cers. The institute was conducted by the federal probation 
service in co-operation with the Louisiana State University 
school of social work. 
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NPPA To Hold Annual 
Meeting at Cleveland 


Cleveland’s Hotel Statler will be host to the forty-sixth 
annual conference of the National Probation and Parole 
Association, May 28 to 30. The meetings will be held in con- 
junction with the National Conference of Social Work. 

Among those who will address the meetings of the NPPA 
are Sanford Bates, commissioner of New Jersey’s Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies; Edmund FitzGerald, 
chief probation officer of Kings County Court, Brooklyn, 
New York; Juvenile Court Judge George Edwards of 
Detroit; Dr. Ralph Brancale, director of the New Jersey 
Diagnostic Center at Menlo Park; Gertrude M. Hengerer, 
research analyst of the Los Angeles Probation Department; 
Professor Walter C. Reckless of Ohio State University; 
Kenyon Scudder, superintendent of the California Institu- 
tion for Men at Chino; Dr. Dale B. Harris of the Institute 
of Child Welfare at the University of Minnesota; Dr. 
Harris B. Peck, director of psychiatric services for the 
Domestic Relations Court of the City of New York; and 
Professor Frank T. Flynn of the University of Chicago’s 
school of social service administration. 

In addition to the formal papers the conference will in- 
clude a panel discussion on staff supervision and an audi- 
ence-participation meeting for the discussion of everyday 
phases of organization of probation work. 

Hotel reservations may be sent to Louise D. Perkins, 
Cleveland Housing Bureau, 511 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 


Marjorie Bell Resigns From 
NPPA After 27 Years’ Service 


Marjorie Bell, assistant director of the National Proba- 
tion and Parole Association and editor of Focus and the 
Association’s Yearbook, resigned on April 1 after 27 years’ 
service. 

Joining the staff in 1926 as a field secretary, Mrs. Bell 
distinguished herself from the start by her ability to gather 
information and promote interest and support for improv- 
ing probation and juvenile courts in every locality she 
visited. In almost every city her study of the court was a 
pioneer effort that led to outstanding improvements. In one 
intensive educational campaign conducted for the juvenile 
court in Tulsa, Oklahoma, she made 48 public addresses. 

In 1933 Mrs. Bell became assistant director of the Associ- 
ation and editor of its publications. She took over the bi- 
monthly bulletin, Probation, which was changed in 1948 to 
Focus, and developed it into a publication that is exten- 
sively quoted and widely recognized for its influence in the 
establishment of high professional standards. The Year- 
book, which she edited for 20 years, is found in most college 
libraries and is used by schools of social work and staff 
training institutes throughout the country. 

Mrs. Bell also had an active part in editing and distrib- 
uting many of the Association’s popular pamphlets and con- 
tributed in large measure to the success of its conferences 
during the past quarter century. 7 

Commenting on her departure the Association said: “We 
of the Association and her many friends throughout the 
country join in wishing her many more years of happi- 
ness and fruition. And we shall always remember the great 
part she played in carrying forward an organization which 
will serve the country better because of the strength it drew 
from Marjorie Bell.” 
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“That explains why Hagen wasn’t in on last week’s break.” 


Reproduced from the New Yorker by permission 
Copyright 1952 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


Massachusetts Holds Second 
Inservice Training Institute 


“Probation: Some Aspects of Community Responsibility” 

was the theme of the second statewide inservice training 
institute for probation officers held at the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst, February 4 to 7. 
_ Conducted by the Massachusetts board of probation, the 
institute opened with a discussion of the philosophy of 
social work by the Reverend Edward H. Nowlan, S.J., of the 
Boston College school of social work. He was followed 
by Dr. Donald Hayes Russell, consultant psychiatrist of the 
Norfolk County probation office for juveniles, who spoke on 
the practice of modern knowledge in the probation of juve- 
nile offenders. 

At three of the sessions Harold Kramer, caseworker with 
the mental hygiene unit of the Boston regional office of the 
Veterans Administration, led roundtable discussions on 
“Some Concepts of Social Case Work.” 

Others who took part in the institute were Dr. N. J. 
Fiumara, director of the division of venereal diseases of the 
Massachusetts department of public health, Dr. John C. 
Ayres, director of the division of alcoholism of the Com- 
monwealth’s department of public health, and Bishop Chris- 
topher J. Weldon, of Springfield. The institute concluded 
with an address by Dr. Fabian Rouke, clinical psychologist 
of New York City, on psychological factors underlying 
criminal behavior. 

Albert B. Carter, commissioner of probation, was in 
charge of the institute. 


Milton G. Rector Named 
NPPA Parole Director 


Milton G. Rector, for 6 years on the staff of the National 
Probation and Parole Association’s western office at San 
Francisco, has been named director of parole with offices at 
New York City. He succeeds Randolph E. Wise, who left 
the Association in 1952 to become commissioner of welfare 
at Philadelphia. 

Joining the NPPA in 1946, Rector has worked closely 
with the parole departments in the western states. Recently 
he completed a survey of the combined probation and parole 
services of Oregon. ? 

“Rector is a highly competent man,” announced Will C. 
Turnbladh, the Association’s executive director. “He shares 
with all of us the desire to render the maximum service to 
the field of parole.” 
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